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LIFE AND LETTERS 


NE writes to his mistress: How deeply, think you, 
can an old man love a young woman, that you 
flourish this dodo of yours about? I will tell you. 

About as deeply as you can sink a thumbtack into a tomb- 
stone. 

Is it to wonder that the most beautiful of women have 
flagrantly chosen for themselves the most unseemly of 
husbands? Or is there anyone among men rash enough 
to endeavour to account for the tastes of a strumpet? 

He writes: Please understand me. I do not insist that 
you take me back. I don’t see how I ever can come back to 
you. You have humiliated me too much. I merely protest 
against providing your husband with comfort for his old 
age. I cannot bear to think of a child of mine growing up 
under the surly light which pierces through his ugly 
spectacles. You cannot deny me some rights in the bring- 
ing up of a child of mine. 

Man, wrote Carlyle, is a hole-filling animal. And if 
there is truth in the report of an autopsy held after her 
death on the body of Jane Welsh, this shrewd fellow re- 
frained from opening any holes of his own, conjecturing 
that such a hole, once made, remains contented only as 
long as it is kept filled—to overflowing. 

He writes: I can see you reading this, your hand steady, 
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your face as impassive as a statue. What I want means 
nothing to you. Love, you say, is outside yourself. Since 
you have closed the iron gate against me, I may break 
my knuckles against it a moon of nights till they bleed 
white, and you will not trouble to open. 

Your modern women give the appearance of daring. 
Yet it is a rare bird among them who does not drag the 
whole civil code with her every time she goes to bed. 

He writes: J have been thinking, there is a way out of 
everything. Has a man made a disagreeable business 
partnership? He can without loss of dignity or honor 
withdraw from it. Has he contracted a serious illness ? 
He goes about getting himself healed, and even if he 
never conquers his illness the bustle and care attending 
his sick bed balance his life. Has he got into bad ways? 
He descends the moral ladder, scorned by the loftier 
peoples but beloved by all those base soft things in our 
natures which draw a man down and keep him there. Or 
does he perhaps weary of himself? He can easily fool 
himself into a cessation of life, for the gates leading out 
are no darker than those which admit us to a troubled 
and unsettled existence. But what outlet is there for a 
man whose passion has been set aside? He is brother to 
nothing in the universe. Everything he sees mocks his 
eyes, everything he hears mocks his ears. His days are 
troubled with the things he must do, and his nights with 
the things he cannot do. In the eyes of passing women 
he searches for what was never meant to be seen in 
human eyes. His own blood rises wrathfully in him, 
falling back dismally over the tired valves of his heart. . 

Why does not a son ever boast of his conquests before 
his father? And why does a maiden always hang her 
head in shame before her mother? 

He writes. But more important matters await us. 


S. R. 


THE 
CASE OF FRITZ LAVATER 


By JACQUES LE CLERCQ 


LIKED lLadevéze’s and I 

suppose I was for a long time 
their best client. Certainly the 
place suited me eminently. It 
was cheap, the proprietor was 
a model of courtesy and oblig- 
ing, his wife was a cook whose 
like I have not seen since. The 
several clientéles of the estab- 
lishment were clearly indicated 
and maintained rigorously sep- 
arate, the company of which I 
was a part being quiet, polite 
and obscure. Since my time the 
place has gone somewhat to the 
dogs, due largely to its proxim- 
ity to the Beaux Arts and that 
to via americana the rue Jacob. 
Today the food is mediocre, pre- 
pared according to the best 
American theories of mass-pro- 
duction and time-economy; the 
patronne has been graduated 
from kitchen to pay-desk and 
the three waitresses speak 
French to clients only to flat- 
ter them. There is very little 
left of the atmosphere that per- 
vaded it in 1911, when the pat- 
ronne cooked and the patron 
served the workmen at eleven- 
thirty, the shopkeepers at 
twelve-thirty, and such habitués 
as belonged to neither class at 


one. You were never told clear- 
ly when you should arrive, yet 
if you went there more than a 
few times, instinctively you fell 
into the way of the place, re- 
garding a breach of its etiquette 
as reprehensible indeed. And, 
best of all, in those days you 
had as fine a lunch as you 
could hope for, illustrated with 
the most toothsome little vin 
rosé in the world for three 
francs and a half. “Eheu fu- 
gaces...!” to quote the catch- 
word of my old acquaintance 
Fritz Lavater. 

Fritz Lavater! What memo- 
ries the name conjures up! I 
see myself headed for Lade- 
véze’s on a foggy evening in 
January, after a tedious and 
diaphoretic afternoon at the 
Sorbonne, my arms aching un- 
der the heavy load of a Greek 
lexicon (how proud of it I was 
when I bought it and how I 
loathed it now!), my head dizzy 
from the national fug of the 
seminar-room, my throat avid 
for the fragrant warmth of a 
cigarette. It is  six-thirty. 
Through the mist, the lights 
twinkle with the rich softness 
particular to gaslight; trees rise 
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up in incredible shapes sketch- 
ed as they are on the vague, 
shifting background of mist by 
the capricious play of light. One 
seems to smell the river and the 
green earth of the Luxembourg 
as soon as one passes beyond 
the market of the Rue de Buci. 
Before I realize it, I am in the 
tobacco-shop next to Ladevéze’s. 

A particularly cordial wel- 
come greeted me that night. 
Madame Ladevéze came from 
her kitchen, abandoning a boeuf 
bourguignon to the god of cook- 
ery, who must indeed be a 
French deity, and shaking me 
vigorously by the hand. I knew 
something unaccustomed had oc- 
curred. I looked around me and 
my eyes found the reason for 
the patronne’s demonstration of 
pleasure. A new client, or 
rather, an old client come back. 

Madame Ladevéze presented 
me to a tall, middle-aged man. 
The first thing I noted about 
him was his snow-white hair, 
which, later in the evening, the 
patron told me, was due to sor- 
row over his wife’s death. He 
evinced an eager cordiality 
though his eyes never altered in 
expression and his jaw was 
most firmly set. One sensed his 
affability in a nervly forthright 
precipitance of gesture. 

“Monsieur Lavater is like you 
from over there,” our hostess 
explained, “He and his pauvre 
dame used to come here often. 
He is also a savant. You will 
like to know him!” 
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I sat down by the newcomer, 
knowing it quite needless, since 
he was used to the ways of the 
house, to point out that “over 
there” meant, to Madame Lade- 
véze, any part of Europe out- 
side of France, whence came 
letters with stamps to be later 
given her for her nephew, or 
that my scholarly title meant 
merely that I had just passed 
my baccalauréat, and, redolent 
of the lycée, I was at the Sor- 
bonne. The patronne knew I 
spent the summer at Carlsbad 
and she knew I could unravel 
the mysteries of French official 
documents: to her I was an 
Austrian and a sage. 

“You come here often, young 
man?” 

He was the only person who 
had not irritated me by that 
term of address. 

“Yes. You see, I have my 
napkin, changeable once a 
week!” 

“T came here often. I shall 
now, I suppose!” He sighed. “It 
is not the same Paris, alas! But 
oh my God! it’s better than 
Pesth!” 

There was an accent of agony 
in his tone. It was possibly be- 
cause I guessed he was unhappy 
that I had not resented the ap- 
pellation “young man”; at any 
rate there was no patronage 
about it, it came naturally, ab- 
sent-mindedly almost. I recall- 
ed the patronne’s mention of his 
“pauvre dame” and I felt sorry 
for this quiet, tall, white-head- 
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ed, dull-voiced man as I observ- 
ed his neat but shabby clothes, 
his nails bitten to the quick and 
the red rim his frayed collar 
caused on his abnormally long 
neck with its two concave hol- 
lows and the gibbous Adam’s 
apple they flanked... 


II. 


HAD occasion to discover 

more about him one Sunday 
afternoon when I stayed longer 
than usual at the bistrot after 
lunch. The proprietor an- 
nounced that the next drink was 
on the house. His wife, her 
cooking finished, sat at the 
table next to her husband, fac- 
ing Louis, a young workman 
with an indefinite but real claim 
on Ladevéze, possibly a fortui- 
tous child “d’wn autre lit.” 

I questioned them about La- 
vater. 

“You 
Louis?” 

The workman nodded. 

“Was she old or young?” I 
asked. 

“About sixty,’ Louis answer- 
ed, “She was quite solid and 
rather fine-looking!” 

He mimed her distinct adi- 
pose protuberances from four 
points of vantage, as though to 
imprison the air within the hol- 
low of his hands and then drew 
himself up on his seat to indi- 
cate her height. 

“Much older than he. About 
twenty years older,” the pro- 


remember his. wife, 
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¥ 
prietor put in, “He isn’t more 
than forty-two now!” 

Madame Ladevéze champion- 
ed her sex: she was surely no 
more than five or at most ten 
years her husband’s senior. Ar- 
gument ensued. Louis probably 
came the nearest to the truth 
when he announced that she 
must have been fifty-six if La- 
vater was forty. 

“But how she loved him, 
mossieu,” said old Madame La- 
devéze, “Really I have never 
seen such an example of true 
devotion. She would watch out 
for the least thing. If he went 
out without his coat, back she 
sent him. If there weren’t two 
orders of boudin, though she 
adored it, she gave the only 
order to him. She was always 
caressing him at the table. And 
when they spoke to each other 
in French it was always “mon 
chou,” “mon petit” or “mon 
gosse.” To us she would speak 
of him as “mon enfant” or even 
“mon filston.” It was beauti- 
ful affection that gave one 
pleasure to witness it!” 

Ladevéze cleared his throat. 

“She loved him, yes. Solicit- 
ously and profoundly. But bon 
dieu! how in God’s name did he 
bear it? I should think her con- 
stant attention would have been 
terribly wearing!” 

His wife demurred. 

“No, it was a beautiful rela- 
tionship. She gave him every- 
thing; no wonder he misses her. 
She was, you see, almost more 
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of a mother than of a wife. 
Really, I have never seen so 
touching a combination of 
mother and wife!” 

And she repeated for em- 
phasis several times that it gave 
one pleasure to witness them. 

“They are fine people, the 
Hungarians!” Louis said, 
“There’s one in our gang—the 
light haired fellow, you know,— 
and everyone Jikes him!’ 

Ladevéze took another view 
of the matter. 

“It’s all very well,” he opined, 
“for a woman to look after her 
husband, to make things com- 
fortable for him. But she went 
too far. By being too bigre- 
ment maternal, she ceased to 
prove a desirable wife!” 

Louis smiled. A racy descrip- 
tion ensued on the mise-en- 
scéne of the marital relations of 
the Magyar couple. Madame 
Ladevéze contributed her quota, 
gathered from her own do- 
mestic experience. Other sub- 
jects, anecdotal for the most 
part, arose. But they did re- 
turn once to the Lavaters. 

“Do you remember—” Ma- 
dame lLadevéze gasped for 
breath to bring out, with prop- 
erly effective gusto, the excel- 
lent reminiscence. “Oh, do you 
remember, Ladevéze, the night 
of the jour de lan of 1907?” 

Apparently he did. Likewise 
Louis. 

“It was,” averred the latter, 
“a bombe without parallel save 
in military annals. The Lava- 
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ters brought with them the best 
wine I have ever tasted in my 
life. It was called Honey- 
rayss.” 

“A Tokay,” I suggested, 
“they call the region the cote 
Vor re? 

“That’s it! J’en suis toquél” 

The bad pun passed unnotic- 
ed. The patron interrupted: 


“It was a most amusing eve- 
ning. The Lavaters sat over 
there!” He pointed to the 
corner near the door. “We had 
paté, truffes, two species of 
boudin, turkey, goose, and—” 

“The patron was very gener- 
ous with Champagne,” put in 
his wife, “and the dame of M. 
Lavater drank till she was red 
in the face: red as a beet!” 


“They stayed on after the 
others left,” Louis said, ‘and re- 
mained locked in an embrace 
while they ate and drank with 
a single disengaged hand. We 
toasted them in Champagne, 
then in Cognac—the patron’s 
best 1884! They kept on drink- 
ing. Presently, I dont know 
how it happened! but they were 
on the floor, mossieu; they were 
crawling about under the table, 
their arms firmly about each 
other. Red in the face...... 
laughing till the tears ran down 
their cheeks...... punctuating 
their sallies with affectionate 
caresses: commas, semi-colons 
and periods of kisses: big, 
heavy, juicy ones, mossieu Ta- 
naquil!” 

“And we 


were watching 
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them!” Madame Ladevéze said, 
“Holding our sides with amuse- 


ment. Oh, how funny, how 
funny it was! But one 
must have been there 


to appreciate it. I can only 
suggest for the imagination! 
Their goblets of Champagne on 
the floor beside them....her ab- 
surd red face....the loud kis- 
ses....and her funny maternal 
voice talking to him now in 
their jargon, now in French: 
“Mon petit,’ she said, “Mon 
petit....mon gogosse....mon 
fifils....embrasse ta manan!” 


“Tt sounds ridiculous, mossi- 
ew”, Louis said, after the loud 
laughter of the patronne had 
subsided into a heavy, hyster- 
ical breathing, “But I assure 
you it was not. This woman 
was older then he, yet there was 
nothing wrong or stupid in her 
kissing him so violently nor 
yet in her calling him her son, 
and in his answering “Mother!” 
To relate it makes it sound gro- 
tesque, but upon my word, mos- 
siew Tanaquil, it was the most 
natural thing in the world. It 
was very wisely said by the 
patronne: one must have been 
there to have the means of ap- 
preciation!” 

Good old Madame Ladevéze 
once more burst into high, shrill 
laughter, repeating the details 
over again, as though I had not 
heard them. Then a client came 
in: a taxi-chauffeur for a 
drink, The conversation chang- 
ed aspect, but through it all my 
mind could not help dwelling 
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with amused speculation upon 
this extraordinary couple, with 
two decades between the two, 
and the gay spectacle of their 
curiously naive relations in the 
throes of excited hilarity. 


III. 


HE year wore on. Febru- 

ary found me surviving the 
ordeal of my first licence exam- 
ination, to receive the hearty 
congratulations of the Ladevé- 
ciation of my scholarly qualities 
by treating the house to a round 
of liqueurs: “a little glass in 
honor of that good mossieu 
Tanaquil, who will be a great 
teacher one of these days!” 
Fritz Lavater joined us and 
grew reminiscential. 


“Ah, the period of happiness! 
Youth—the first examination in 
the university—the career! 
Manet alta mente repostum! 
Sir, I too have been a student: 
this side idolatry! A Privat- 
dozent, I was, at Cracow, young 
man, and later a confidential 
secretary to the minister of 
public instruction. I have known 
great professors: I sat under 
Hagenfueller and Immergraen- 
zel, and not the least of their 
disciples was I, Fritz Lavater! 
Eheu fugaces!” 

I questioned him indirectly on 
his past, but he vouchsafed no 
more than generalities, 


“You know Austria, yes, but 
that is not Hungary! I have 
been to Vienna several times. 
I was there for the Congress of 
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Classicists. I knew Von Rein- 
hardt-Staettner, he who showed 
how Plautus and Terence in- 
fluenced all the drama of Eu- 
rope in the middle-ages. I pos- 
sess by heart all the odes of 
Horace! I have written poems 
and addresses in the language 
of Juvenal and Quintus Curti- 
us. Ah, but what is that now, 
with me here in Paris! Eheu, 
fugaces labuntur anni!” 

Our relation grew less cere- 
monial as time wore on. He al- 
ways had a piece of scholarly 
advice for his young friend, 
which he underlined, as it were, 
with a Latin phrase, then ab- 
ruptly asked me its context and 
was happy as a boy when I 
failed to know or guess the 
answer. He gave impression of 
erudite and profound learning. 
Of course, I was in my ’teens 
and scarcely competent to judge 
the extent of his knowledge, yet 
it seemed to me that a man who 
could quote Tibullus, Macrobius 
and Aulus Gellus off-hand was 
more than a casual student. I 
flattered him and aided myself 
not a little by submitting diffi- 
cult passages to his considera- 
tion; once indeed he indicated 
a reading to me that had escap- 
ed the notice of my professor 
who congratulated me heartily. 
I discovered by accident in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale rom 
Fritz Lavater was the author of 
a thesis published in Vienna on 
the influence of Roman litera- 
ture on certain South Slav 
Christian manuscripts: his de- 
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light on my informing him of 
the fact was grateful to see. He 
asked me whether I would ob- 
tain a card of admission to the 
library for him, and, through 
the Austro-Hungarian consulate, 
I obtained it. Thenceforward 
he never failed to impart to me 
what he had studied or come 
upon in his daily work; he be- 
gan to go regularly to the li- 
brary and even spoke of engag- 
ing upon a piece of research. 
Once, in effect, he invited me 
to his rooms: two large rooms 
on the Quai de 1|’Horloge, on the 
top floor of a house near Ma- 
dame Rolland’s, with views both 
on the river and on that jewel, 
the Place Dauphine. He provid- 
ed me with a pipe, fragrant 
gold-yellow Bulgarian tobacco 
and a glass of imported Sherry. 
And he talked glowingly of uni- 
versity days in Hungary, in Vi- 
enna, in Cracow. One by one, 
the classics passed before my 
eyes as he evoked them; they 
assumed a radiant and living 
actuality under the magic col- 
oring of his imagination; they 
grew suddenly to seem alive and 
about us, here in these large, 
square rooms heavily lined with 
bookshelves, clouded with blue- 
grey smoke and perfumed by 
the blended freshness of the air 
that sifted in through the old 
windows, the delicate aroma of 
high pure tobacco and the mel- 
low warmth of sherry-wine, evo- 
cative of sun-bathed Spanish 
Xeres and of Ceres, Mother of 
All-Living! It was a memor- 
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able evening indeed; his happi- 
ness at my own obvious pleas- 
ure adding a welcome touch of 
understanding between us. 


I often puzzled over the man’s 
story There was beyond doubt, 
I told myself, some mystery in 
his life. He had done some- 
thing or something had been 
done to him to prevent his con- 
tinuing as dozent in Cracow. 
For his métier was that of 
Ganymede to the gods of learn- 
ing. Never had I known a man 
so eminently able to impart the 
beauties of the classics: he pos- 
sessed his Latin and Greek per- 
fectly. I wondered, too, about 
his wife: the tall, portly red- 
faced woman who attended all 
his wants, who treated him as 
a child, who even had been 
known to sit under the table 
clasping him to her bosom as 
they drank in Ladevéze’s to the 
happiest of new yeais_ for 


IV. 


S a matter of fact, I was 
to learn all about him 
very soon. He came to tell me 
quite voluntarily—if one excepts 
a certain impetus due to the 
sentimentality of anniversaries 
and an uncertain impetus due 
to a lengthy, votive potation of 
Tokay, Champagne and fine. It 
all happened on the eve of Jan- 
uary 1, 1912. 
I had been invited to several 
reveillon parties, but all of them 
took place very late in the even- 
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ing. So I happened to be din- 
ing at Ladevéze’s at about eight 
o’clock. The place was slightly 
but touchingly decorated; the 
menu bore many additional dish- 
es with supplementary price in 
brackets; the patron started the 
evening by offering one a drink: 
“Vapéro—e’est le patron qui le 
paie!” As I drank my anis, he 
informed me that Mossieu La- 
vater had announced the arrival 
of three bottles of Tokay. He 
was due in a few minutes. 

“Look on this, my young 
friend,” said Lavater as he ent- 
ered, “Never have you tasted 
this, I warrant!” 

He unwrapped the bottles 
with fittingly respectful solici- 
tude, then held them up to the 
light. 

“From Zemplin, young man, 
from the golden hill of Hung- 
ary. This is wine of Emperors! 
You do not buy it: it is for 
Emperors and Kings and Prin- 
ces alone. They call it beams 
of honey, and rightly. This is 
no Keresztur or Szadany or Sa- 
toral-Ujhely, fine as these vint- 
ages are. No, no, no: here you 
have the one and only royal, 
noble, divine wine of Mezes- 
Malé! To drink of it is to be 
a God—you are privileged, Tan- 
aquil: non licet omnibus adire 
Corinthum!” 

We sat down at a table in one 
corner where the patron, his 
wife and Louis joined us. Ma- 
dame Ladevéze had put her 
heart into the preparation of 
the food: the effect of her very 
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feeling had brought her long 
and talented technique to a- 
chieve genius, I have since dined 
at Fuerst Schwarzenberg’s, I 
have had food ordered three 
weeks ahead at Foyot and Pail- 
lard’s, I have had a pig killed 
before my eyes, in the island of 
Mallorca and then served to 
me on a golden dish; I have 
eaten, in Marienbad, chicken 
livers intended for King Edward 
VII; and, in Toulouse, once, I 
tasted a fricandeau of chicken 
& la Béchamel, prepared by a 
pupil of the great Careme. But 
I do not know that I have ever 
enjoyed a meal quite so well as 
that night’s. It is possible the 
Tokay, towards the end of it, 
cast over its entirety a golden 
halo of wonder. Where Lavater 
managed to get it from I don’t 
know; he did tell me that a 
relative of his was employed in 
the royal distillery at Mezes- 
Malé, I think, But I am not 
sure. At any rate, in my life 
there was never such a feast. 
And that must be all the more 
signal since it must be remem- 
bered that we ate from the dish- 
es and drank from the glasses 
of a tiny obscure Paris bistrot. 

Lavater was constantly re- 
plenishing my plate, the patron 
my glass. Before we reached 
the ceremony of the Tokay I was 
exhilarated far beyond my wont, 
As for Lavater he was never so 
gay. Sally followed sally; his 
eyes gleamed, his laughter rang 
through the room. All through 
the meal, phrase followed 
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phrase: “Drink this wine: 
Regis ad exemplar!” and “Pauct 
sumus quos aequus amavit Ju- 
piter” and “Bis repetita plac- 
ent!’ Jests were bandied, Louis 
plunged into rabelaisian details 
of army-life; the patronne de- 
scribed, for the benefit of her 
guests, the vicissitudes of her 
wooing by the patron, the latter 
contradicted her, urging other 
and even more scabrous inter- 
pretations; Lavater told us of 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia. 


But unfortunately something 
came to ruin the evening. The 
meal was over: coffee and li- 
queurs had been disposed of, 
Lavater’s proffered Havana ci- 
gars were slowly expiring in 
circular, wrinkled clouds of 
blue and ambrosial smoke. 


Madame Ladevéze—alas, for 
her kindly soul!—had the im- 
prudence to say: “Oh, Mossieu 
Lavater! What a pity! Do you 
remember, five years gone, you 
and your dame! Ceqw on a 
rigolé, bon sang! How she 
would love...... He 


I happened to be watching 
him as she spoke. It was as 
though he had been of a sudden 
whipped in the face. He went 
dead white. His eyes blazed. 
Then they became filled with 
tears and his face grew very red 
and I noted his concave hollows 
growing still more stove-in while 
his salient Adam’s apple hung 
forward more papulous than 
ever, 


The others observed nothing. 
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He continued conversing for a 
few moments. 

Then he glanced at his watch, 
turned to me: 

“Time to go! Dura lex sed 
lex. Please come along with 
me: I’ve some cigars and sherry 
at home so if you’re doing noth- 
ing? Dulcia linquimus arva!” 
It was an abrupt step but our 
hosts seemed to see nothing 
amiss; and from the tone of his 
voice, I thought his suggestion 
was more than an invitation. 
Why, I do not know, but he 
seemed to me to be a very mel- 
ancholy man who was pleading 
forshelpy.22.- 


V. 
E was terribly agitated, far 
more violently excited 


than drink could have made him. 
He pushed me through the 
streets, holding my arm in a 
vise. He spoke quickly, with a 
nervous tremble in his voice. 
He mentioned our friendship, 
laid stress on the fact that I 
was the only companion he had 
in the world. When we reach- 
ed the house he climbed the 
stairs with alacrity; whisked 
my coat, hat and stick from me; 
placed me in a chair; perfunct- 
orily and swiftly poured me a 
drink; gave me a cigar; lighted 
it, and walked up and down the 
room. Two or three times he 
gazed at me, speculatively. Then 
he continued his silent march. 
I knew better than to question 
him. I was right, for present- 
ly he burst out into his story. 
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I cannot find words to convey 
the exact manner of his telling. 
He was really talking more to 
himself than to me; his sentenc- 
es had little sequence, some of 
them were unintelligible. The 
story came in staccato phrases 
which he seemed to jerk from 
him and throw out. I followed 
him as best I could. The mono- 
logue ran somewhat in this 
fashion: 

“My wife....you heard them 
talking. She’s dead, you know. 
She died two years ago. It was 
a terrible thing. You see —” 
he paused then burst out, “I 
am a foundling. Probably born 
a bastard, I don’t know. Yes. 
Adopted at four by Geheimrath 
Vollgang. He died when I was 
twenty, leaving me his money. 
I went to the university, did 
well, got my doctor’s degree 
very young. Lived in Buda- 
pesth, Happy. Gay days. 
Youth. Hheu fugaces! Married 
at thirty. Wife older than I. 
Met her at a variety show. Du 
lieber Gott!” 

The sentences came haphaz- 
ard in French or in the soft 
accents of an Hungarian speak- 
ing German, It arrested my in- 
terest at the time to hear the 
tragic details pronounced with 
the Magyar drawl that mellows 
the hardness of the German, 
imparting a richness and a su- 
avity to it until it might almost 
be a Latin tongue. He went 
on: 

“It’s good for a man to mar- 
ry an older woman; they love 
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word: maternally! Yes, ter- 


rible word! Well, I married 
this beloved creature and lived 
happily—oh! it was too happy 
to last forever! But ten years 
of love! God, what a beautiful 
existence. Imagine, after the 
first year—got leave from the 
university—we stayed in Lon- 
don—then.... When we arrived 
in Pesth, I discovered....she 
discovered....My god, man, 
imagine: She discovered that 
she was my mother! A man put 
together details that seemed 
definitely to prove it! She had, 
as it happened, had a child 
which she abandoned. She was 
an actress, you know....vari- 
ety....toured a lot in her youth 
....pretty gay, I suppose. Well 
this blackmailing fellow found 
the thing out....submitted de- 
tails to us....we saw no way 
out. Incest: imagine! Mother 
and son! The awful crime, the 
unspeakable agony of sin! We 
resolved to kill ourselves to- 
gether. Revolver or cyanide or 
opium or the river! But”’—He 
paused here, cleared his throat, 
drank down his sherry walked 
on silently and continued after 
a long hush: 

“Incest! Terrible. I want 
you to see it: The wife you love, 
your mother! Can you under- 
stand the depths of shame, of 
terror, of disgust we plumbed? 
And loving each other all the 
time! Well, sir, what follows 
illustrates two things; first, the 
triumph of nature over what 
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would seem fact, secondly the 
triumph of intellect over pre- 


judice and tradition. We found 
a way out. Good! Yes! I 
thought: Sarah, Abraham’s 


half-sister: Incest. Tamar and 
Ammon: see Samuel: Incest. I 
thought of theories: family 
marooned on desert island.... 
live there forty years....duty 
to propagate and continue civi- 
lisation: Incest! Yes. And I 
knew how the Medes, the Pers- 
ians, the Egyptians and today 
the Cambodgians countenanced 
incest. I did not know my 
Quintus Curtius, Strabo Hero- 
dotus in vain. I was miserable. 
but exceptis exipiendis why 
should I not have been happy? 
Yes. I fought with myself, 
then, as I thought I might act 
unjustly. I said: Hoc volo, sic 
jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas. 
Good! Lubbock, Spenser, Mac- 
lennan were on my side: exo- 
gamy was a superstitution in- 
grown through primitive stupid- 
ity. Much of it lay in greed: 
the desire not to allow a fath- 
er’s inheritance to remain for- 
ever in the same family. Any- 
how, Tilly and I wouldn’t have 
children....dangerous at her 
age....and—confound it: I 
loved her! Remember Caligu- 
la; recall Blackstone on the 
“feeble coercion of spiritual 
courts”; consider the Franks in 
Gaul and the trouble of the 
Christians; follow the Oedipus 
myth with the various addenda: 
old Clubfoot had to be confused 
with Judas to make the story 
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dreadful. Take note of it in the 
Albanian, Finnish, Bulgarian, 
Turkish and Cypriote branches 
of mythology. I did, tracing it 
to its lair! It saved my life, 
for it cured my prejudice. Not 
my fault, after all? Yes. I 
conquered every human, so-cal- 
led decent, revulsion. Thus the 
victory of intellect over con- 
vention.” 

He examined me, as though 
he had suddenly decided I was 
shocked. But happily he had 
not taken that precaution in the 
beginning. He continued to 
walk, I asked: 

“And your wife?” 

“Yes, Tanaquil, mon cher, 
my wife! She loved me. Noth- 
ing else mattered. Can you 
appreciate that? Our passion 
and the awful secret between 
us, brought to mind constantly 
by blackmail. You will see in 
a moment what I meant by 
nature triumphing over seem- 
ingly evident fact! Come, an- 
other drink!” I accepted. As 
I laid down my glass (he had 
not kept his eyes off me) he 
returned to the subject. 

“We left Pesth. Travelled. 
Paris, Nice, Barcelona, Madrid, 
Oporto, Teneriffe, Tunis, Al- 
giers, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Naples, Crete, Athens, Con- 
stantinople. Oh dear Lord! how 
good she was! how kind and 
how solicitous! She seemed to 
know another Spring: agnovit 
veteris vestigia flammae! What 
an existence of sweet happi- 
ness. Aie, aie! dear Tilly! We 
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grew to regard ourselves quite 
naturally: it was like the sons 
and daughters of Adam and 
Eve, like the survivors of Noah! 
I grew to call her ‘Mother’ 
and she would call me “Son” 
or “Sonny!” It is possible is 
it not? Nature knows terrible 
and dire ways but Nature can 
elect gentle and humane reme- 
dies for the most dire of them. 


Well, in fine....how shall I 
say?....Our unique position... 
our love springing from such 


diverse and cordial causes.... 
our misfortune together, which 
was a good fortune, since ill- 
fortune must be lonely to exist 
....all these things made us 
the most felicitous of mortals. 
We looked back on the dreadful 
day of our discovery of the se- 
cret with little regret; indeed, 
notavimus diem albo lapillo. We 
travelled about, For years. Six 


months here with my wife. 
Three months there. Then.... 
at last....0 God! back to 


Pesth!” “A week there: fear 
of the blackmailer. A fortnight. 
No word. Desire to leave, Fear. 
We were paralysed. Waiting 
for him. No courage to move. 
Then—”’ Tears came into his 
eyes. He pressed his hand 
theatrically against his brow. 
His voice died down into a full, 
guttural wail. Anguish tapered 
off into a sob. 

“Well?” 

“Well, mon cher, he died three 
days after we arrived. Two 
weeks after his death came a 
letter from him. O dear Lord!” 
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I let him weep. It is uncom- 
fortable to listen to a man weep- 
ing. There is something offen- 
sive about it, an indecency I 
found more profoundly distaste- 
ful than his story had been. At 
last he gathered his faculties. 
“It was not true! Do you see: 
it was all framed up. He had 
traced her career, seen his 
chance to attack her when I 
married her. We had supported 
him for years on the strength 
of a trumped-up charge of.... 
my Lord!....incest! 

“It was well known that I was 
a foundling. Records are easy 
to trace. He forged three affi- 
davits. Then—” 

“But why didn’t you. verify 
the thing in the first place?” 

“But think of the _ shock, 
Tanaquil? And his story was 
eminently plausible; he was a 
skillful swindler, yes, an artist, 
yes!” 

I had to hide a smile when I 
thought of his sociological stu- 
dies for justificaton—the 
weeks he had spent with Spenc- 
er, Montesquieu, Simmel, Duerk- 
heim, the Bible. While surely 
an hour or two of real examina- 
tion of the blackmailer’s— fal- 
sity would have saved him? 

“The terrible letter!’ 

“But why was it terrible! I 
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should have thought it an im- 
mense relief!” He talked to 
me earnestly, didactically al- 
most. Here was something he 
wished to impress on one he be- 
lieved set against the idea from 
the outset. His voice was firm. 

“We had lived years believ- 
ing the awful thing true. In- 
cestuous, we had defeated the 
ghastly shame that had threat- 
ened to throttle us. We were 
happy; years and years we 
travelled; France, Spain, Port- 
ugal, the Canaries, Africa, 
Greece, Italy, Turkey. I used 
to call her “ma” and she called 
me “sonny”. We know our re- 
lation criminal and sinful but 
our love was greater. It was a 
superb love, combining all the 
known loves in the world. Re- 
spect for the creator, for the 
created; respect for the wife, 
for the husband. And then to 
arrive in Pesth, to find it was 
all a lie, that we were not in- 
cestuously bound....I....Oh, 
God!....my wife....my dear 
wife....she—” 

“What a wonderful relief she 
must have experienced!” 

“Relief, Relief! Good Lord, 
no! What a horrible calamity! 
Why, she couldn’t bear it! Dont 
you see, you damn fool, she com- 
mitted suicide!” 


NOTES ON VERLAINE’S 
ADVENTURES AND 
SENSATIONS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


FTER Verlaine’s release 

from his captivity on Jan- 
uary 16, 1875, his mother was 
waiting for him at the prison- 
gate. She had only seen him 
at intervals, at a distance, un- 
der an official’s eye, behind a 
hideous grating. The object of 
an especial degree of expulsion, 
after having been expelled from 
the jail, he was conducted to 
the frontier by a police escort. 
His mother, who was not allow- 
ed to travel with him on the 
train, as soon as his guards had 
left him, hastened to take Paul 
with her. It was with a great 
joy in his heart that he let him- 
self be taken by her to stay with 
her relations at Arras and 
Frempeax and from thence to 
the Ardennes. He knew that 
he would find rest for body and 
soul and that to the end of his 
life, he should enjoy what he had 
been so cruelly deprived of; an 
absolute freedom of air and 
wind and that he should enter 
things. His last four volumes 
of verse had been published 
more or less at his own expense. 
Paris meant Paris and Litera- 


ture meant literature: and he 
hesitated, like Tantalus, not 
knowing upon what abrupt 
brink he might stumble. Ver- 
laine, having committed a crime, 
for which he had been much 
too heavily punished, reflecting 
backward on the terrible tor- 
ments of his flesh, having been 
treated as a criminal, was more 
than ever anxious to retrieve 
what had really been his mis- 
deeds—misdeeds which were 
just as crimnial as Rimbaud’s. 
So he returned to Paris and I 
imagine that his chief reason 
was to find Rimbaud whose ad- 
dress he soon discovered; hav- 
ing encountered an intimate 
friend of his, Ernest Delahaye, 
who informed him that Rim- 
baud had been in Germany 
since the end of 1874, and that 
he was at Stuttgart, a teacher 
in a doctor’s house, and lived 
for the time being with the 
family at 2 Marienstrasse, and 
that he alone had Rimbaud’s 
address, and that he would for- 
ward Verlaine’s letters. 

In one energetic and touch- 
ing letter he cried out of the 
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depths of his heart, out of the 
depths of his entrails. “Aimons- 
nous exésus!” Rimbaud was 


vexed, irritated, exasperated, 
and amused; he sent Delahaye 
“une page de ricanements” 


which he dared not show Ver- 
laine. Unable to do anything 
without Rimbaud’s consent, he 
waited for an answer, and the 
answer finally came: “Ca m’est 
égal. Si tu veux, oui, donna 
mon addresse 4 Loyala.” Three 
days afterwards his imagina- 
tion on fire, Verlaine arrives 
at Stuttgart, having taken with 
him all the money he had at his 


disposal. He made one terrible 
mistake; instead of going in 
his own custume—remember 


that just after his imprison- 
ment he was uncouth and im- 
petuous—with the absurd idea 
of surprising and astonishing 
his ancient comrade, he had 
somehow contrived to procure 
the most disastrous of costumes, 
which gave him the aspect of 
a brigand. Rimbaud received 
him in a cruel and evil and 
disdainful fashion; he was in- 
dignant, disgusted; he was fur- 
ious because Verlaine in answer 
to his invitation had arrived in 
so hideous a costume, and be- 
cause he had ventured to come 
there after the tragic cata- 
strophe in Brussels, and in so 
compromising a manner, which 
might easily have compromised 
himself. Verlaine was in his 
company for severai days; and, 
not long after their meeting, 
Rimbaud scribbled a note to 
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Delahaye in which Verlaine is 
not maliciously, but ruthlessly, 
disposed of. ‘“Verlaine est ar- 
rivé ici l’autre jour, un chape- 
let aux Pince. Trois heures 
aprés on avait renié son dieu et 
fait saigner lesgo plaies de N. 
S. Il est resté deux jours et 
demi, fort raisonnable, et sur 
mon remonstration s’en est re- 
tourné & Paris, pour de suite, 
aller finir d’étudier la-bas dans 
Vile.’ Rimbaud gave Verlaine 
some of his own manuscript 
which he wanted him to read, 
and then to pass them on to 
Germain Nouveux, who was in 
Brussels. 

Rimbaud finally gave way to 
the urgent appeals of Verlaine; 
but evidently he was ruminating 
as to what might prove to be 
the most cruel vengeance he 
could inflict on Verlaine’s per- 
son; for he knew perfectly well 
that Verlaine was capable, at 
any given moment, of raising 
hell. He therefore put forward 
the suggestion of taking Ver- 
laine with him from Bierhall 
to Bierhall; the result of which 
was, on both sides, intoxication. 
They wandered into the coun- 
try, Verlaine, all the time, im- 
ploring him in passionate tones 
to resume their former rela- 
tions; which, as far as Rimbaud 
was concerned, was out of the 
question. He did not want to 
be more reformed than he was 
nor to resume their former ir- 
regular relations, He wanted 
to get rid forever of his tor- 
mentor who was no longer his 
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tempter. They went on arguing 
for apparently endless hours. 
Then these two foes, who had 
been up to then best friends, 
stopped dead. They had arrived 
at a fearful climax on the banks 
of the Neckar: a crisis, the fin- 
al crisis, the ultimate turning- 
point in their existence. There 
was a limit to Rimbaud’s pa- 
tience. He turned suddenly 
upon Verlaine like an assassin: 
Verlaine turned upon him; and 
then with an equal ferocity the 
duel began, Taller and more 
robust than Verlaine, Rimbaud 
realised that no moment must 
be lost, that in the adversary’s 
delirium there is danger; Ver- 
laine, supple, nervous, over- 
excited by alcohol, mad with 
rage, humiliation and despair, 
imagining that he may van- 
quish the Satan who attacks 
him, strikes Rimbaud again and 
again. Rimbaud returns his 
blows with a vengeance; he fells 
Verlaine, who falls backward 
on the river bank, badly wound- 
ed and in a dead swoon. Rim- 
baud, jaded with the effort, 
turns his heel upon the pros- 
trate figure, which now means 
to him less than nothing. 
Next morning, soon, after 
dawn, some peasants came upon 
Verlaine who lies on the tram- 
pled soil half dead. They take 
pity on him and convey him 
back with them to their cot- 
tage, where, in safe hands, he 
remains until he is strong 
enough to return to France. 
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? 
This is the last meeting between 
Rimbaud and Verlaine. 

The question is, how far 
Rimbaud himself was abnorm- 
al, how far his prose and verse 
are abnormal. Some supposed 
he was mad; he certainly in- 
herited a kind of madness; his 
imagination is cruel, perverse, 
diabolical, morbid, monstrous. 
There is hardly one sane sen- 
tence in Une Saison en Enfer 
which he wrote in 1877. Take 
the beginning of “Deliriwms, I.: 
The Mad Virgin, The Infernal 
Spouse.” “Listen to the con- 
fession of one who is in hell. 
O Divine Spouse, O my Lord, 
refuse not the confession of the 
saddest of your subjects. I am 
lost. I am drunken, I am im- 
pure. What an_ existence! 
Pardon, Divine Lord, pardon, oh, 
pardon! What tears! Later, 
I shall know the Divine Spouse. 
I was born His subject. The 
other can beat me now. At 
present I am in the depth of 
the world. Never were such 
deliriums nor such tortures as 
mine. I am the slave of the In- 
fernal Spouse, he who has lost 
the mad Virgins. He is this dem- 
on.” One has only to quote, “I 
have now only to put my imag- 
ination and my memories in the 
grave,” to notice how complete- 
ly he is conscious, and how com- 
pletely he is at the mercy of 
that hallucinating rage of vi- 
sion, vision to him being always 
force, power, creation, which on 
some of his pages seems to be- 
come sheer madness, and on 
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others a kind of wild but abso- 
lute insight. Rimbaud’s mother 
once asked him what Une Sai- 
son en Enfer really meant. He 
answered: “J’ai voulu dire ce 
que ca dit, littéralement et dans 
tous les sens.” Certainly in 
Délires in Une Saison en Enfer, 
la vierge folle is absolutely Ver- 
laine; where the wanton soul of 
Rimbaud, the soul that has in- 
toxicated itself with Pagan pas- 
sions, which has sinned by con- 
senting to follow the spirit in 
its most perilous speculations, 
such as the union of Good and 
Evil, the poet’s soul, soiled in 
the Catholic sense of the word, 
declares itself to be the mad 
virgin, dominated by the des- 
potic spirit, by the Infernal 
Spouse, subjugated by his 
marvellous heart. 

Rimbaud, who drank deep of 
science, who was an insatiable 
reader of books, whose curios- 
ity was as insatiable as his 
vices and his passions, after 
having seen deeper into ques- 
tions of the flesh and the spirit 
than any man at once so young 
and so mature, unsatisfied with 
certain aspects of the visible 
world, attempted to violate the 
sanctity of the sky, attempted 
to invent new flowers, a new 
language, a new flesh. Unlike 
Verlaine, in whom I found that 
single, childlike necessity of 
loving and being loved, all 
through his life and on every 
page of his works Rimbaud 
loved, on the whole, no one ex- 
cept himself, Isabelle and Ver- 
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laine. The sensuality of Ver- 
laine, brutal as it could some- 
times be, was simple rather than 
complicated, instinctive rather 
than perverse, Rimbaud’s was 
the exact opposite: perverse, 
complicated and ferocious with 
such men as these, with Balzac 
and with Baudelaire, there must 
be no compromise with society; 
there is a direct antagonism be- 
tween them; society has a way 
of becoming antagonistic to 
Art. Such rules—it cannot be 
too often repeated—are almost 
inevitably made by normal 
people for normal people, and 
the man of genius is fundament- 
ally abnormal. 


ITHOUT having suffered 

intensely no poet can be 
a real poet: and without pas- 
sion no poet is supreme. And 
these lines of Shelley are not 
only meant for himself but for 
most of us who are artists: 
One who was as a nerve over 

which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of 
the earth. 

The body, enduring torture, re- 
fuses to give repose to the be- 
wildered soul. Verlaine, like 
Baudelaire, was subject to that 
state of mind in which ideas 
may be supposed to assume the 
force of sensations, through 
the confusion of thought with 
the objects of thought, and even 
of passion, animating the crea- 
tions of the imagination. When 
Verlaine expresses his horror 
of life, of how abject the world 
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has become, now he himself is 
supposed to be wne anomalie, 
his sense of his own superority 
never leaves him, Accursed as 
such abnormally gifted artists 
are, they are devoured with a 
thirst of glory, with a diabolical 
thirst of fame and of all kinds 
of enjoyment—in spite of one’s 
“awful temperament, all rage 
and violence’—one can say, as 
Baudelaire said: “I desire to 
live, and to have self content. 
Something terrible says to me 
never and some other thing says 
to me try. Moi-meme, le Boule- 
vard nveffrage.” Verlaine like 
Keats had “a horrid morbidity 
of temperament.” Both carried 
all matters to an extreme, and, 
when they had any little vexa- 
tion it grew in five minutes into 
a theme for Sophocles. When 
Verlaine writes most frantically 
he confesses, in every other 
sentence, that he does not really 
mean what he is saying, at the 
same time that he cannot help 
saying it. A letter, when it is 
the expression of a motion, is 
as momentary as a mood which 
may come and go indeed while 
one is in the act of writing 
it down. Verlaine, not so much 
in his letters as in himself, was 
consumed by sensation, emotion 
and passion. In a letter of 
Keats—which might have been 
written by Verlaine—with a 
keen sense of the luxury which 
lies in discomfort, if only it 
be apprehended poignantly 
enough, to the point at which 
pain becomes a pleasure, he 
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says: “I lay awake last night 
listening to the rain, with a 
sense of being drowned and rot- 
ted like a grain of wheat.” 
Verlaine had none of that ab- 
stract quality of mind which 
can take refuge from realities, 
when they become too pressing 
and too painful, in an idea; the 
ideas in him were always the 
servants, never the masters, of 
sensation. So he was willing 
to linger among imaginative 
happinesses, satisfyingly, rath- 
er than to wander in uneasy 
search after perhaps troubling 
certainties, He had a nature to 
which happiness was natural, 
until nerves and disease came 
to disturb it. 

At the end of the second vol- 
ume of Correspondence de Paul 
Verlaine 1923, there is a mass 
of his letters addressed to these 
“chéres amies” which begin in 
May 1892 and end in March 
1895. They are most extraord- 
inary human documents and of 
an intense value in response to 
Verlaine; they show his utter 
helplessness in regard to wom- 
en and to money—which were 
to him forms of two different 
kinds of pestilence; they are so 
poignant, apart from being so 
piteous, these letters, for they 
are written through the medium 
of distorted nerves, which gives 
to Verlaine an exaggerated 
sense of things, things taken 
simply as things or as naked 
bits of flesh seen and coveted. 
His diseased nerves sharpen the 
acuteness of every sensation; he 
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notes his sensations in flashes; 
he gives nothing of his inner 
life, at least he means to give 
nothing of it; but the ancient 
serpent glides out of his lair 
and lifts a threatening head, 
flat, as he glares at one with 
his cruel and death-like eyes. 

Van Bever had some hesita- 
tion in printing these letters. 
“I should not have used these 
letters nor should I have at- 
tempted to recall the faces of 
these dissolute prostitutes they 
evoke—had I not been obliged 
to ignore nothing in the writ- 
er’s life. Verlaine himself, as 
he addressed these amorous let- 
ters to those whom he uniformly 
named “Madame  Verlaine” 
seemed rather uncertain as to 
which choice he would make 
between these “chéres amies!” 

Verlaine’s first letter, dated 
May 1892, is addressed: Made- 
moiselle Eugénie Kran‘z. 2, ru2 
Pascal, E. V. 


“Dear Eugénie, 

It was absolutely impossible 
for me to have gone to rue Pas- 
cal considering my immense 
fatigue. I am extremely sorry 
for it. But as I hope to pro- 
cure some money (and yet, poor 
great man as I am, I have not 
called on Venier!) You must 
meet me to-morrow at Chapel- 
iére, opposite l’Académie, rue 
Saint Jacques, 157, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, or else 

write to your Viréle. 

Be Vien 


Verlaine’s infatuation for 
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this creature was by no means 
exclusive, There are two poems 
printed in Femmes—one to her 
(“Bonne fille simple des rues”), 
the other (“Et toi, tu me chaus- 
ses aussi”) in which the two 
women—I am not certain which 
is which—participate in the 
same homage. This minute 
note, written in August 1893, 
is curiously interesting: it gives 
the idea of a modern Villon, “‘il, 
qui pis est, fut sonteneen des 
filles, escroc, voleur.” 


“Ma chére Philoméne, 

Je serai sage comme une 
image. Pardon de mes éner- 
vemente. Je ne volerai que 
pour toi. 

P, Verlaine.” 


Villon was a thief and a vaga- 
bond who wrote in the grand 
style by daring to be sincere 
with himself, to the aspect un- 
der which human things came 
to him, to the precise names of 
precise things. Verlaine like 
Villon was a born vagabond: he 
was to my own knowledge as 
honest as daylight; as for the 
phrase he uses, which is tragic 
and pathetic, I am certain it was 
evoked out of his entrails in 
some moment of black despair, 
and that when he wrote it he 
meant what he said; I am just 
as certain that soon after he had 
posted the letter he repented 
of what he had written, turning 
the Villon-like phrase, cruelly 
against himself, and then turn- 
ing it into a jest. Our modern 
Villon Verlaine had no such 
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sensitiveness in his soul as Vil- 
lon’s which perhaps matched 
the deftness of his fingers, in 
their adroit, forbidden trade. 

I have before me J. Jean- 
Aubrey’s interesting Study on 
Paul Verlaine en Angleterre 
(1872-1893) which was printed 
in La Revue de Paris, 1910, and 
I must express my thanks for 
the charming things he has said 
about myself and my relations 
with Verlaine. 

“Bien des poémes d’Arthur 
Symons ont pous nous une sort 
de vibration Verlaineenne, nul- 
lement imitative; rencontre de 
deux sensibilités, par plus d’un 
endroit semblables, gout des 
mémes nuances, méme_ sens 
musical particulier. Nul, méme 
en France, n’a parlé, n’en a 
péenétré Vart comme Ia fait 
Arthur Symons, avec cette émo- 
tion d’un poéte qui, en parlant 
de l’auteur de La Bonne Chans- 
on, semble parler de son propre 
coeur.” I have to confess that 
I do not quite understand these 
sentences of his. “Au retour 
d’Oxford, c’est en vain que ses 
amis de Londres I|’attendirent, on 
ne le revit de quelque jours. Il 
était allé remeur de vieux sou- 
venirs dans leSoho, des souvenirs 
du temps de Rimbaud, des sou- 
venirs d’il avait vingt ans. Il 
s’acoquina avec une péripatétici- 
enne de Leicester-Square ou des 
environs, et on ne le revit que 
lasq’? ’il n’eut plus un sol en 
poche, II rentra enfin, incor- 
rigible, l’oreille basse, chez Ar- 
thur Symons, qui de nouveau, 
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avec son inlassable  emitié, 
s’employa 4 lui trouver quelque 
nouveau prétexte a subsides.” 
Verlaine arrived at Oxford 
on the 23rd November, he stay- 
ed there with Relhenstein; he 
gave his Conférence in Black- 
well’s house; he returned to 
London the next day. I find a 
letter dated the 25th written at 
63 York Terrace; others are 
dated 27, 28, 29, 30; December 1 
at Manchester; on the 2nd he is 
again in London at the former 
address; there he writes letters 
on the 4th and the 5th, in which 
he says he means to return to 
Paris on the 6th. “Ici, A Londres 
je méne une vie depache, pour 
rien, 4 l’oeil. Diners, terribles, 
théatres, cafés, concerts.” It 
is evident from these letters 
which he sent to Esther that he 
was taken out every night, to 
dinners and to places of amuse- 
ment, and that, supposing that 
some of these dinners were ter- 
rible, they seem to have done 
him no particular harm, Nor 
does it seem to me possible that 
he should have gone on his own 
for several days nor that he 
could have been allured by some 
harlot; for it is obvious that he 
slept every night under that 
hospitable roof I have referred 
to. Again, as for the statement 
that Verlaine came back to me 
in Fountain Court “incorrigible” 
this is evidently a legend; for 
I was in Cornwall while Ver- 
laine was in London and on my 
I heard no rumours of any kind 
against him. He certainly told 
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when he was my guest, and with 
much malice, that he had a sly 
and diabolical manner of writ- 
ing two letters, mostly couched 
in the same terms, to his two 
Callets; and after assuring me 
of the fact of which I never for 
a moment doubted, he showed 
me these veritable letters, which 
I myself, to our mutual amuse- 
ment, put into a pillar box, when 
we were arm in arm in the act- 
ual Fountain Court, near the 
fountain, on our way into town. 
It is a well known fact that 
Paul Verlaine had at the same 
time—I should say alternatively 
—two mistresses; Philoméne 
Boudin, named Esther, and Eu- 
génie Krantz. When I use the 
word alternatively, I mean that 
it has a double meaning: that 
is to say that he changed from 
one to the other, “quand il s’était 
sur le point d’assomer la pre- 
miére.”’ <A curious coincidence: 
both these names are near one 
another in the Calendar, la 
sainte Philoméne on the 14th 
November, la sainte Hugénie on 
the 15th November. 

Verlaine, believing in coincid- 
ences, may have thought it ad- 
visable to be successively their 
victim. 

The rivalry between these two 
loose and lewd women was some- 
thing terrible. If Eugénie were 
to meet in the street Esther, she 
sneered and cast on her some 
vile reflection, the other, “pergot 
bien dessalée”’, never failed to 
answer her, and one imagines 
with what virulence. If Verlaine 
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had been “rapige”, “snapped up” 


by Philoméne and if Eugénie 
chanced to cast her eyes on her 
as she went up the street, like 
any peacock, she would foam 
with rage. Then, after Ver- 
laine’s return, she would torture 
him. “You always think of Est- 
her!” Sometimes she returned 
ferociously joyous; she had just 
seen Esther, “l’avait engoulée 
dans les grands prix.”” Then she 
would mimic the scene, which 
would infuriate Verlaine, who 
would tell her to hold her 
tongue. If she went on he 
would start praising Esther, and 
that would produce a tumult. It 
was his intermittent poverty 
that induced him to storm at 
one and curse and revile the 
other. 

The nights in Fountain Court 
were a continual delight to me. 
I then lived chiefly by night, 
and when I came in late I often 
used to sit on the bench near 
the fountain, where no one else 
ever shared those hours. When 
Verlaine was my guest he wrote 
this poem on Fountain Court: 


La court de la Fontaine est, 
dans le Temple, 

Un coin exquis de ce coin délicat 

Du Londres vieux ot le jeune 
avocat 

Apprend l’étroite Loi, puis le 
Droit ample: 


Des arbres moins anciens (mais 
vieux, sans faute) 

Que les maisons d’aspect ancien 
trés bien 
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Et la noire chapelle au plus 
ancien 

Encore galbe, aujour d’hul table 
d’hote. 


Des moineaux francs picorent 
joliment 

— Car c’est Vhiver—la baie un 
peu moisie 

Sur la branche précaire, et — 
poésie! 

La jeune Anglaise a l’Anglais 
agé ment, 


Qu’importe? 
nous aussi, 

Symons, d’aimer les vers et la 
musique 

Et tout Vart, et ’argent mélan- 
colique 

D’étre si vite envolé, vil souci! 


Iis ont raison, et 


“Fit le jet d’eau ride Vhumble 
bassin”, 

Comme chantait, quand il avait 
votre age, 

L’auteur de ces vers ci, débris 
d’orage, 

Ruine, épave, au vague et lent 
dessin. 


He sent me the original manu- 
script of these verses from 
Paris on the 7th of February 
1896, saying: “Je vous soumets 
un petit croguis Loudonien dont 
je vous prie d’accepter la dédi- 
cace.” It was printed on pages 
131-132 of Dédicaces, 1896. He 
sent me this book on December 
8rd with this inscription, “A 
Arthur Symons. Son Ami, P. 
Verlaine.” 

These notes and other memor- 
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ies bring me back to number 
CCIX of Verlaine’s letters, ad- 
dressed to Eugénie Krantz, 
which he wrote at my desk in 
my study, on my stamped note- 
paper. 


Londres, le Mardi, 21 Nov. 1893. 


“Chére amie. 

Enfin me voiia ici aujourd’ 
hui. Mon addresse est a 
Londres chez M. Symons, 
Fountain Court, The Temple, 
Londres (Angleterre) 

A demain, lettre en détails. 

Je t’embrace de tout mon 
coeur. 


P. Verlaine.” 
The next letter is dated: 


“Fountain Court, The Temple 
London. 
Mercredi, 22. Nov., 1893. 
“Dear Woman, 

I gave my Lecture last night. 
Success, and I have every 
reason to believe, money. But, 
as there were three people for 
the collection of the tickets in 
the house, I cannot say how 
much, nor, alas! how much 
will be my share. Tomorrow 
I lecture at Oxford. I shall 
write to you from Oxford, and 
I hope, not as empty as I am 
today. As for my return, that 
is not yet settled. Besides, 
one is sure of nothing. That 
is why I had to spend two 
nights at the buffet of Dieppe, 
on a bench, The hotels were 
crammed full. The same acci- 
dent might happen to me at 
Newhaven on my return. I 
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shall try all the same to ar- 
range for you to meet me at 
the station. I am troubled 
because I don’t hear from you. 
Write to me at once, to Ox- 
ford (England) Care of M. 
Rothenstein, 19 Merton St. 
I shall probably only return 
to London in order to leave 
it, unless there are more lec- 
tures. So write to me, not 
here, but at Oxford, 
as soon as possible, dear. 
Your old man who loves you 
and embraces you with all his 
heart. 

P. Verlaine.” 


After Verlaine’s visit to Ox- 
ford, he returned to London. He 
stayed from the 25th of Novem- 
ber to the 5th of December at 
63 York Terrace, Regent Park, 
N. W. ostensibly with Muriel 
Broadbent, who was by profes- 
sion a courtesan, less ostensibly 
but more ostentaciously with 
Herbert Horne, whose mistress 
she, for the time being, was. 

Verlaine himself told me when 
I was in Paris in 1894 how much 
he had enjoyed the time he had 
spent with that bizarre couple, 
who were evidently kind to him 
and who took as much care of 
him as they possibly could. I 
find from some of his printed 
letters that Verlaine played the 
same trick at York Terrace as 
he did at Fountain Court. One 
dated 28 November begins: 


“Dear Woman, 
I have spent a horrible day 
and a worse night, after my 
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eruel but inevitable consign- 
ment of yesterday. I must 
absolutely cast off this abom- 
inable weight that oppresses 
me. It nearly stifles me. My 
misery is so intense that I 
feel as if I were going mad 
and that for a mere trifle I 
would destroy myself! I say 
that I shall go mad, if this 
goes on much longer.” 


As a curious comment on this 
letter written to Esther, I give 
one of Verlaine’s which he sent 
to Cazals on 5th December 1895, 
which has some physiological 
value in regard to Verlaine’s 
last visit to London. ‘‘The ques- 
tion I am concerned with is the 
eternal Esther, the Bad Name. 
I prefer the name of Philoméne. 
I am jealous in this land of 
Othello. Jealous enough to die 
of it, if I had not been wise 
enough to break off my rela- 
tions with this too much loved, 
bizarre and savorous middle- 
aged women! Is it true that 
she betrays me and that she ex- 
ploits me at very low prices? 
You might find this out and let 
me know. Am I myself a cuck- 
old and does one steal me my- 
self? That’s the question.” He 
ends: “Mais tache 4 savoir si 
c’est vrai qu’Esther est en ses 
meubles avec l’homme nu-téte 
(doublement.)” 


On November 25th Verlaine 
writes to Philoméne. “As for 
the question of marriage, if you 
think seriously about it, you will 
have given me the greatest 
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pleasure of my life, and we will 
go and see the Mayor. That 
is besides the safest way of se- 
curing something permanent for 
you after my death. That’s all 
I have to think about. I only 
love you and how much! and I 
would infinitely prefer to be 
with my dear Philoméne, even 
when she’s in a furious temper 
—as she too often is! Your 
letter reached me when I was 
the guest of Arthur Symons in 
Fountain Court. As he is now 
in Cornwall I am staying with 
one of his friends. But you have 
only, when you write to me, to 
put the address printed at the 
top of this letter simply in my 
name.” On the 28th he writes 
to Eugénie: 

“Hsther has not recovered the 
money. What damned bad luck! 
So, in order to console her, I 
have said all kinds of things, 
but the more I think of it, the 
less I love these treasons and 
there is nothing I would not do 
to punish her, painfully, for I 
love her too dearly.” 

Verlaine writes to Philoméne 
on the 4th December: 


“Dearest! 

It is with death in my soul 
that I write this letter. When a 
fixed idea seizes hold on a man, 
that’s the end. I had the idea 
that the past, the present, the 
3000 francs I spent or put aside 
without any profit for me, peop- 
le’s remarks—that all that indi- 
cated to me that you have a lov- 
er, that you live with him and 
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that he makes a fool of me as 
he does of you. At your age one 
has not lovers aged 29 for noth- 
ing and I am worn out with 
vexation, I can think of nothing 
else. Moral: I enclose 25 francs, 
but you know I haven’t much in 
the way of income. I propose 
this to you: let us remain on 
good terms. We can see one 
another and I shall never re- 
fuse you any little service. But 
to live with you! First of all 
we have never done it, nor you 
with your multifarious accom- 
modations. You distrust me— 
and I won’t ever again sleep 
except in a room I have paid for. 
Then, that’s much too expensive, 
These 600 francs or thereabouts, 
disappeared, and you wanted me 
to confide to you all my money. 
Thanks! All the same, I love 
you too much—one can love 
without confidence—to think of 
giving you up. You, who don’t 
love me, who said to me in rue 
Pascal, that for my money, that 
because I am not a loafer, nor a 
client, but the gentleman who 
keeps you, while others are your 
lovers—you said to someone, be- 
fore my face, in rue Saint-Jac- 
ques, that you ought to write to 
me politely and say: “Yes, that’s 
true. I am living with Alfred, 
20 rue de la Glaciére. I have 
a little money. When I have 
none IJ shall let you know.” And 
we would remain good friends. 
Otherwise there would be noth- 
ing but quarrels, That’s ter- 
rible for me, but that would be 
so. Besides if you don’t betray 
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me odiously, vilely, 
nobly, we shall see what hap- 
pens. I shall have my money 
placed where I can keep it in 
proportion ag I require it: 1 am 
sure besides, that I can earn 
about 250 francs a month, which 
will be sent to me from London, 
in payment for what I write. 
I shall keep it all for myself. 
Were we to live together, we 
should have to be married. 

Ton trop vieux, hélas! iw pa- 
rait, 


foully, ig- 


P. Verlaine.” 


The next day he writes to 
Eugénie, addressed: “Madame 
Eligne Dufour, 26 rue Serva 
Andoni, chambre 19. 


“That’s all right Tomorrow, 
Wednesday, that is to say the 
day when you will have received 
this, meet me at seven o’clock 
at night, at the Gare du Nord. 
I shall not bring much money, 
but I hope I shall soon gain as 
much as 250 francs every month, 
from London only. I shall give 
up Esther, but with great regret, 
I love and I shall always love 
this woman. But she is danger- 
ous for me and there is only 
one course open. You I love 
also. You have always been 
good to me and I work better 
when I am alone with you. Don’t 
speak to me of the other. If 
only you had a better temper! 

We might be happy if we were 
really wise, only we must shift 
to another Quarter. I must 
estrange myself from Esther 
as soon as possible. One might 
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say this poor girl had cast a 
spell over me.” 

On the very same day this 
incredible man, this Don Juan, 
this ironical Devil, this Satan- 
ical deceiver of souls, writes to 
Philoméne: 


“My poor dear, 

Good-bye, go! That’s the 
best thing that can be done 
whenever you are in need of me, 
‘make but the sign that pardons 
me’, and I will come to you. As 
for living together, that’s out of 
the question, You would always 
treat yourself with young boys 
and that would finish infamous- 
ly! As you have several accom- 
modations, I don’t know of I 
shall go to rue Broca,—except 
for my papers. I shall not go 
to Belgium and I shall give no 
more lectures, and that means 
a certain loss of money, and I 
haven’t heaps of it. If you want 
to see me, I shall arrive Thurs- 
day at the Gare du Nord in the 
Calais train that reaches Paris 
at seven o’clock at night. I 
shall have the greatest possible 
pleasure in embracing you, per- 
haps for the last time. Above 
all don’t have anyone with you, 
as you did the other day, at the 
Gare du Nord. 

Ton 
PV 
These are some lovely verses 
he wrote on Eugénie Krantz in 
Chansons pour Elle, 1896. 


You believe that there may be 
Luck in strangers in the tea; 
I believe only in your eyes. 
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You believe in fairy-tales, 

Days one wins and days one 
fails: 

I believe only in your lies. 


You believe in heavenly powers, 
In some saint to whom one prays 


Or in some Ave that one says. 
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I believe only in the hours 

Coloured with the rosy lights 

You rain for me on sleepless 
nights. 


And so firmly I receive 
These for truth, that I believe 
That only for your sake I live. 


CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


The cow was dumb, and the cuckoo too. 
They went their ways as creatures do, 
Till they chanced to meet in the Lord’s green Zoo. 


The bird gave a cluck; the cow gave a moo? 
At the sight of each other the pair of them flew 
Into tantrums and started their hullabaloo. 


They startled creation; and when they were through 
Kach said to the other: Till I came across you 
I wasn’t aware of the things I could do! 

Cuckoo! 

Cuckoo! 

Moo! 
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PAUL VERLAINE’S 
PARALLELEMENT 


Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS 


DEDICACE 


Do you remember, you a gay young woman, 

Who indulged your faults when younger—that’s no matter 
In the jolly times when, being both inhuman, 

You heard me, green-horn, when I used to chatter? 


Do you keep now, in your obscurity 

That worn spun silk, the horror of the Muses, 
Thoughts of my conjuring-book and my futurity, 
And certain written things, that no one chooses? 


Have you forgotten, now you are a gammer, 
Not even in your worst stupidities, 

My faults of taste, certainly not of grammar, 
On the wrong side of your bitter cupidities? 


And when sounded the hour of our nuptials, atrocious, 
An Ariadne mourning for her Bacchus, 

My gluttonous eyes, and to my kisses ferocious, 

Your negations, when there’s nothing now to rack us? 


Do you recall, if this were ever feasible, 

In your hard heart that had no sense of passion, 
This I always ready, terrible, horrible, seizable, 
This you, dear, taking taste in your own fashion. 


And all the bitteration of a marriage 

Which by misfortune was not right for my age? 
Have you forgot what used to be my carriage 
And all the wrongs of your age and of my age? 
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This is most odious! See me, lamentable 

Derelict scattered on all the floods of Vices, 

That see you, you, you jade detestable, 

And the need I have to write to you of—my spices! 


ALLEGORIE 


A very ancient temple ruinous 

High on a yellow hill its splendour keeps, 

As a discrowned King for his lost throne weeps 
And has no end of Sorrows sorcerous. 

With sleepy grace and sad eyes slumbrous, 

A wicked girl up to a young Faun creeps 

With subtle agitations as he leaps 

Away from her with laughter furious. 


A very banal subject that saddens me, 
Say, what poet of all poets maddens me, 
What morose workman wove for Giulia 
A very wonderful woven Tapestry, 
Banal as the scenery of an opera, 
Factitious, alas, as my own Destiny? 


LES AMIES 


I. 
SUR LE BALCON 


They saw the swallows flying rapidly: 
One pale with black hair and the other’s face 
Fair and rose red, in subtle grace old lace 
Serpentined round them, clouds, luxuriously. 
And both, breathed the hot air passionately, 
As in the sky a mad moon rose in space, 
Savoured the night’s passion as the fire-fledged race 
Of hearts with hearts in one strange Tragedy. 
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Such, their arms clasped, moist, round each other’s waist, 
Strange creatures of a chastity unchaste. 
Such dreamed these women in their souls, alone. 


Behind them, in the sombreness of the shade, 
Emphatic as a melodramatic throne 
And full of odours, their scented Bed, unmade. 


II. 
PENSIONNAIRES 


One had sixteen years and the other less: 

Both of them slept in the same scented room. 

It was a September night, the room hid gloom, 

And both were equal in their wantonness. 

Each has quitted, to show her nakedness, 

The fine nightdress that keeps its flesh perfume. 
The younger bends, so women bend their womb, 

And her sister kisses her breasts that rise to the caress, 
Then falls on her knees, then becomes mad and wild, 
And all her mouth exultant of that child 

Plunges in the grey shadows, that held the night’s 
Treasures; and the child, beyond all beguiling, 
Counts her dene tune as the sense in her invites 

The tragedy that is destroyed by sin’s defiling. 


Ii. 
PER AMICEE SILENTIA 


The long curtains of white muslin serpentine 
Over the vague light in the room tenebrous 
As in the wind floats a wild opaline 

In the shadow sombrely mysterious. 


The great curtains of the bed of Adeline 
Have heard, Claire, thy voice made amorous, 
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Thy caressing voice with cadences divine 
That another voice enlaces furious. 


“Let us love, love!” said your mixed voices in one tone, 
Claire, Adeline, adorable as the hearts we rhyme 
In passionate praises of your souls sublime. 


Love and be loved! Dear beings left alone 
Since in these days of woe, for evil and good 
The glorious stigmata is stained with your pure blood. 


IV. 
PRINTEMPS 


The red-haired slender girl divines 
That such innocence irritates. 
Words to exite the girl she hates 

To drink of deeper draughts than wines: 


—Sap that rises and declines, 
Childhood has but changing fates! 
Foam like breasts my touch awaits 

Where the red rose petal shines. 


Let me, where the grass is denser, 
Drink the drops of dew that twinkled 
Where the dew the flower besprinkled, 
So that pleasure be intenser 
In thine arms where all the Spring is 
As the dawn where the bird’s wing is. 


V. 
2 q 
ETE 
And the child replies, one swoon 
Under the formidable caresses 


Of this mistress she possesses 
—Beloved, I am dying soon! 
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I am dying: what consumes me 
Is thy throat where drunkennesses 
Sting the flesh and drink my tresses 
In thy odour that perfumes me; 


It has, thy flesh, no charm of maids 
But the heat that gives no wonder, 
It has the amber, it has the shades; 


The gusty winds make thy voice thunder, 
And thy tresses, stained and bloody, 
The night whirls around thy body. 


SAPPHO 


With hollow eyes and breasts rigid, furious, 
Sappho, irritated by her supreme desire, 
As a she-wolf by the sea runs ravenous. 


Dreaming of Phaon, not of her own heart’s fire, 
She, seeing to this point disdained her caresses 
Tears with angry hands at her tragic tresses. 


Then unrepentant for herself she evokes 

Her passionate desires to satiety, 

Where lust turns lust and dies as ardently 

In sleeping virgins spirits she invokes: 

She lowers her weary eyelids where hill smokes 
And leaps into the depths of the Red Sea: 
Pale in the sky Silene intolerably 

Avenges the Virgins that her madness strokes. 


FILLES 


I 


A LA PRINCESSE ROUKHINE 


She had the salt of sin within her, 
She had no powder in her tresses 
O loved of Venus, one confesses 

The stingless beauty of this sinner! 
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put I believe her mine, she named me 
So, for her tresses and grimaces 
Her heats erotic and her graces 

That by all its ends inflamed me. 


She is to me more than a rapture 
As a flamboyant pregnant creature 
Before the sacred door, each feature 
And all that burning bush my capture! 


Who could swear on her salvation 
If not I her priest, whose song surpassed her, 
And her humble slave and her master 

Who would endure for her damnation. 


This body rare that has no virtue, 
As white as are the reddest roses 
And whiter still than any roses, 

Like purple lilies, that can hurt you. 


Fair thighs, ripe breasts and what intense is 
In the back, the reins, the belly, none rests there 
Feast for the eyes and the hand that quests there, 
And for the mouth and all the senses? 


Dear, let us see if still thy bed 
Has under the curtains for my vizard 
The moving pillows of the wizard 
And the mad bed clothes—towards thy bed. 


IL. 
CASTA PIANA 


Thy blue hair mixed with red gives heat 
Thine eyes too hard that are too sweet, 
Thy beauty in which beauties swoon, 
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Thy breasts demented, thy breaths scented, 
A cruel devil in hell invented, 
Thy pallor stolen from the moon. 


We have put in all our states, 
Notre-Dame of the garrets and gates, 
Lighted with candles all surrounding 
Thee unblest, and the Aves said 
And the angelus for the dead, 
Hours unvirginal always sounding. 


Certainly thou dost scent the faggot: 
Can turn a man into a maggot, 

A cypher, a symbol, and a breath, 
The time to :ay or to make yes, 

The time of astonished nakedness, 
The time to kiss thy shoes to death. 


A terrible place, thine own attic: 

One takes thee on the heap dramatic 

To demolish a certain hideous fellow, 

And make decamp the way of scents, 
Furnished with all the Sacraments, 

Those that think that thy slipper’s yellow! 


Love me better, thou hast reason, 
Than the younger men whose treason 
Know not of thy several passions, 

I as thou * maiefactor, 

I who jest as any actor 

With a heart full of thy fashions! 


Do not frown, no need of frowning, 
Casta, when my heart is drowning. 
Let me suck in all thy balms, 

Piane, peppered, sugared, salted, 
And let me drink in thine exalted 
Salted, sacred, scented balms. 
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PROLOGUE D’UN LIVRE DONT IL 
ME PARAITRA QUE LES EXTRAITS 
CI-APRES 


I am one of the thunderstruck gods, 
Certainly not for me a misfortune 
Certainly poetic as one’s evil fortune, 

Certainly worth the luck of the odds! 


One knows woe’s price might be an obsession 
One might lose in the act of squandering. 
You shall never know my age, my wandering, 
Nor the evil secrets of my heart’s confession. 


And these sad verses right in their scansion 
Made in prison, for all one’s saying, 
Are neither better nor worse than flaying. 
May good God keep you from all expansion! 


One gives you a book for admonishment. 
Take it for what it is worth, nor number 
My aegri somnium nor my bad slumber 

Who finds himself here in astonishment. 


One puts here, for one’s satisfaction, 
All the handwriting that one possesses 
For oneself as oneself confesses 

Oneself and one’s absolute fascination. 


You shall read these verses of no venality, 
As you might read those of another, 
Never oneself is one’s own mother, 

Nor am I framed for criminality. 


One word more, and this an illusion, 
A certain light on eventuality, 
One’s luckless luck’s actuality: 

I am the Slave of my Delusion. 
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I have lost my life, I have wandered far, 
As for blame and shame, you might ask a dancer: 
To all I have said I can give one answer: 

I was really born under Saturn’s star. 


I would, to slay thee, devastating Time, 
Return again to royal realms of Rhyme, 

And lull to slumber Luxury and Shame 

Lest they should give me the wind’s endless Fame. 
This hour being fatal I as Tiberius 

Shake with forced laughter, let the imperious 
Sleep if he likes! I dream of some strange jewel 
Worn by a woman as Faustina cruel, 

I dance with in the balls—there let none delve— 
At midnight on the sudden stroke of twelve. 


A LA MANIERE DE PAUL VERLAINE 


It is because of the midnight moon 

That I assume this mask nocturnal 

And of Saturn’s urn and his power infernal 
And of moon after moon in the hot mid-noon. 


Songs without words have these romances, 
That clash in discordant chores together 

And hurt my sad soul in dusty weather. 

O the shiver and sound of the dancer’s dances! 


Pardoned are these with their sins acquainted, 
Thanks to the fiery sword in the garden: 

As for myself myself I pardon 

Not without grace returning painted. 


I pardon this lie for its banality 

In favour of an immensity of pleasure 
Absurd enough in its lack of leisure 
And not as sorrowful as Insanity. 
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Il. 
EXPLICATION 


The luxury of bleeding on a heart not mine, 

The need of somehow weeping on his breast, 

The desire of speaking to him, of our unrest, 

The dream of remaining together without design 
The woe of hating women furiously, 

The satiety of being a machine obscene, 

The impure cries of a suecubus unclean, 

The nightmare of shifting oneself incessantly! 


To die for God’s sake, leap in hell’s abysses, 
To die and live on someone’s savoury kisses, 

And kiss the mouth that lies, that heavens misses! 
To live beyond one’s torments furious 
Of ripe hearts and eyes of mistresses incurious, 
And, for the rest, toward what deaths infamous! 


LA DERNIERE FETE GALANTE 


Let us be separated and eternally, 

Dear damsels and dear knights after your fashions 
Enough of all the tragedy of our passions. 

Of our comic pleasures passed infernally. 


Let there be no regret and no disaster! 
It is so awful to feel our own affinity 
With wicked little elves’ divinity 
Ridiculous as this ridiculous poetaster. 


Let us be separated, who knew not what the dark meant. 
O that our hearts that for our sins were yearning 
After sad Sodom cry for Gomorrah burning 

As Sodom did and for our last embarkment! 
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POEME SATURNIAN 


This was bizarre and Satan had laughed at it. 

The day’s heat had given me intoxication. 

What impossible street-singer—none had chaffed at it— 
And all she vomited to my vexation! 


The very sound had been too much for me 

And for no special reason uniquely! 

I believe that it might have been a touch for me 
As I heard my words change their sense obliquely. 


Oblique were certainly my sensations 

And I was a prey to fantastic visions. 
Refrains of the café-concerte damnations 
Falsified by masques and sung in divisions. 


To what had the vision in me reverted 
As I went wandering in stupid spaces? 
Three evil creatures with eyes perverted 
Grimaced without end on my grimaces. 


I was hooted, there was no joking, 

By these urchins, not far from the station, 
And I was so gluttonously provoking 

That I never thought of my own damnation. 


I return: one touches me, one mazes me, 

A ghost-like step. Is there none, my Folly? 
All night in my ear a voice that crazes me 
Ah! the hour that sounds for you, my jolly! 


LVIMPENITENT 


Wanderer jaded, thine eyes faded 
Satanic desires desiring, degraded, 
Not in any sense a rascal’s, 

When at passing something gentle, 
Hurl a lightning not like Pascal’s. 
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Thy slang hangs, not elemental, 
Sharp as spears, not detrimental, 
All fruit, all flower, all Galilean, 
And thy man’s tongue in two fended 
Licks thy lips, Epicurean. 


Old Faun, spying things intended 
Hast though heightened thine amended 
Feature of the four dimensions? 

Art thou mad enough to be hated 
For thy wicked words’ extensions? 


What, despite reins dissipated, 
This thrashed heart, thine irritated 
Sense of luxury’s devotion, 

Heart and reins and nothing sunny 
In thy gizzard’s mute emotion? 


Sweet as any salted honey, 

Diamonds than hell’s fires less funny, 
Blue as flower, and black with wonder, 
Passionate eyes, thine eyes pernicious, 
Of all kinds despite of Thunder. 


Thy nose pleases thee, O Vicious, 
Or else singularly malicious, 
Having the force of indications, 
Having also, as Ulysses, 
Presages and explanations. 


Kisses bigger than abysses, 

More astringent little kisses 

That suck the soul that has no answers, 
Fuller kisses much more heating, 
Than a flame, than kissing dancers. 


Kisses eaten, kisses eating, 

Kisses drinking, wines completing, 
Kisses languid, kisses frantic, 

Thou lovest best, and this admitting 
Is it not? Such kisses antic. 
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Bodies are of thy taste, submitting, 
Better upright perhaps than sitting. 
Moving where one has to march, 

And no matter in what climate, 

Pont Saint-Esprit or Pont de-l’Arche. 


So that this taste makes them to rhyme at 
Verses, preverse, pale, not to climb at, 
One must have both youth and passion: 
Small strong feet, and no adversity, 
Muscular and hairy in the fashion. 


Of hair falling, no conversity 

So intensley wicked in perversity 

As those are, little enough decency, 

At least, to make one say: “T’ll save her!”’ 
What shadow of indecency? 


No, no! You, witness in our favour, 
Knowing gods that cannot savour, 
That these matters, just for one sense, 
Are to make no more illusion 

Nor to wander into nonsense. 


So things go in some confusion 
As the jesters make delusion. 
Thou canst laugh at our incenses— 
Such as one whose need is pressing 
Passes beyond mural defenses. 


Thou canst answer, not in blessing, 
Weary of the least confessing, 
With thy voice by thirst degraded 
And that certainly is not seedy: 
“Whats to do, when one’s invaded, 


If we are not even needy?” 
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MAINS 


These are not a Highness’ hands: confession 
Before a Prelate’s saintless shrine 

Shows one their daintiness, and obsession 

In lines of life for signs malign. 


These are not artist’s hands, a madness 
Shows in the lines that are unread 
Something sinister in their sadness 

A sinister sad poet said. 


For these hands have their own distraction 
As worlds that move forever on 

In the inevitability of their action 

As gadflies’ carrion. 


The meteor of the head projected 
As storm-tempests sardonical 
Are interesected and reflected 

By a gift Latin and logical. 


These are not palms in their formation 
Save those of a Parisian: 

And these calm lines are God’s creation 
And not God’s gifts to every man. 


They are thin, long, gray, nothing discovers 
The bone-joint heavy and the square nails. 
Such in stained windows Pagan lovers 
That trample upon dragon-scales. 


They have the air of some strange cavern 
Where the foam with the sea-wind fights 

And of the drinkers in a tavern 

That drown their souls on tragic nights. 


These dry hands have, the night turns frigid 
Under their rare hairs made for noughts, 
Harsh airs particularly rigid 

As if in prey to tragic thoughts. 
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That which excites them, sins disgraces 
Their half-dream of Satanic passion, 
Makes sinister grimaces, 

Hands that they are, in their own fashion. 


I fear to see them on the table 
Premeditating, curious, 

Some unknown thing redoubtable, 
Inflexible and furious. 


The right hand certainly is on my right, 
The other on my left. And I am lonely. 
The linen in the narrow room pale white 
Takes shroud-like aspects, ghost-like, only. 


Outside the wind howls without reason, 

The night descends insidious. 

Worse were these hands, better than treason, 
Much better—much worse—perfidious! 


NOUVELLE VARIATIONS SUR LE 
POINT DU JOUR 


The Point du Jour, the white Point of Paris, 

The only point white, nay, I need not shock you, 

Is new and ugly, for this reason I mock you, 

The dawn of Jack Ketch, not the Faun who marries! 


Three card tricks and the sharpers that surge in 
And over this height, so high in station, 

Made for the City’s depravation, 

And for those who have never thought her Virgin. 


Some of these surely have enough reason 
For what is neither ugly nor jolly! 

Paris far off, sad and mad, wise in folly, 
And the Trocadero, for seasons of treason. 
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Then the types for no one’s admonishing 

And the river obscene with its inanity, 

And the folks too fine for divine insanity, 

These sellers of wind-blown tripes are astonishing! 


PIERROT GAMIN 


It is not Pierrot in the grasses, 

Nor Pierrot when the wild wind passes, 
It is Pierrot, Pierrot, Pierrot, 

Pierrot rascal and infernal, 

As a lass out of a kernel, 

It is Pierrot, Pierrot, Pierrot! 


Not as near high as Demeter, 

The dear droll knows how in metre 
From their eyes to shoot forth thunder 
That his subtle genius vicious 

Makes more infinitely malicious 

Than the grimacing Poet’s wonder. 


Lips red wounded with Insanity 
Where slumbers lulling Luxury. 
Pale faces all in agitation, 
Long and very accentereted, 

One might say habitulated 

To no serious contemplation. 


Body slender and not thinner 

Than a girl’s who is a sinner, 

Youth beyond all youth’s surprising. 
Voice in the head, festal feature 

Of this singular mad creature 

Made for sensual appetizing. 


Go, beyond all Good and Evil, 

Beat your feet and make the Devil 

In your dream and over Paris, 

That’s the world, and be the soul there, 
In famous as any hole there 

Where no fallen spirit marries! 
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Yet the custom is to greaten 

To the huge height of our Satan 
In an immense exaggeration, 
Caricature and saintless faces, 
Soulless symbols and Disgraces 
Of our feverish agitation! 


LAETI ET ERRABUNDI 


Our courses intrepid as the steamers 
(How to-day repose on us weighs!) 

Were rapid as ourselves, two dreamers. 
(What mean to me these nights and days?) 


We went, our own selves squandering, 
Whence disappeared, who could conceive it? 
In the subtle air as spiders wandering, 

Two joyous spectres, who could believe it? 


For having satisfied our passions 
Insolently and beyond all measure 
These put in our heads a feast of fashions 
And in all our senses, that, beyond leisure, 


All youth and friendship, our lost City, 
And our hearts, ah! how disengaged 
From women we had taken in pity 
And prejudices unassuaged. 


Leaving all fear we had discounted 
And hermit’s scruples and imitations, 
For when we have the end surmounted 
There’s no end of our limitations. 


Among other blamable excesses 

I believe that we drank of all the wines 
That had been gathered from wine-presses 
But not the very blood of the vines. 
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Leaving brandy aside, not lavished 

One has cited us redoubtable, 

The soul to the seventh heaven ravished, 
The humble bodies perhaps in hell. 


Landscapes fled past us and we passed them 
And yet our eyes were never tired 

Our curiosities surpassed them 

As if an atlas we had hired. 


Rivers and hills, marbles and bronzes, 
The sunsets gold, the magic dawns, 
England, with trees and winds responses, 
Belgium with belfries and with Fauns. 


The sea, sweet salt and discontended, 
Made strange romances of Sin’s mesh, 
That discontinued not our: frequented 
Soul—and quid them of our flesh? 


The romance of two men somehow steeping 
Their spirits into shuddering shoals 

Of sentimental souls once keeping 
Impossible treasures of lost Souls! 


With basilisk eyes base envy whining 
Censured curious expenses: 

In spite of public blame our dining 
Was catalogued in all its senses. 


Misery often enough exhorted 

Our rages in the form of Cato’s: 

So by our courage we retorted 

With joy mixed up with new potatoes. 


Certainly we had too much of scandal 
(Perhaps it was we were too splendid) 
Not knowing why some had a handle 
To their advantage: was all ended? 
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Some pride we had of our Excalibur 
Being free from thoughts of the hereafter, 
Dead to dull words of every calibre, 
Inaccessible to obscene laughter. 


We both had left without emotion 

In Paris every small impediment. 

He certain fools that cause commotion 
A little Princess mouse who ready went. 


A stupid thing that turned to evil. 
Then suddenly fell all our glory, 
As if behind us the very Devil 
Hurled at us legends of our story. 


But we were never very needy 

In any sense of reparation, 

Nor were we ever very seedy 
Before there came our separation. 


Under our heels what strange permission 
And since so many perilous journeys! 
Do you pardon women by remission? 
We had no power from our attorneys. 


Except to suffer instead of sighing 

Ah! heart that’s mine, what next your fashion? 
Better is suffering than dying 

And dying better than loss of passion. 


They say you are dead; you—Let the Devil 
Take off with him who hawks with hate 
The irremidiable news of evil 

That come to beat against my gate! 


I don’t believe anything. Dead, in sadness, 
You thou, godless God where demi-gods are? 
All that say it all have madness, 

Dead, my great sin where the shining Gods are. 
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Dead all this past that still is burning 
In my veins like blood gigantic 

And that flashes and is turning 

On my fervour more than frantic! 


Dead all this triumph as if banished 
That yet resounds and none were finer 
On the wild air forever vanished 

That beats my heart that was diviner! 


What, the great Lyric—Petrus ipse! 

Where all my sorrow and all my strife is, 
And all Bohemia and you the Gypsy, 

Dead? Thou art here, here where my life is! 


IMPRESSION FAUSSE 


Little lady mouse, 

Black upon the grey of light; 
Little lady mouse, 

Grey upon the night. 


Now they ring the bell, 
All good prisoners slumber deep; 
Now they ring the bell, 
Nothing now but sleep. 


Only pleasant dreams, 

Love’s enough for thinking of; 
Only pleasant dreams, 

Long live love! 


Moonlight over all, 
Someone snoring heavily; 
Moonlight over all, 

In reality. 


Now there comes a cloud, 

It is dark as midnight here; 
Now there comes a cloud, 
Dawn begins to peer. 
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Little lady mouse, 
Rosy in a ray of blue, 
Little lady mouse, 

Up now, all of you! 


AUTRE 


The Court is flowering with Cares 
That make no sound 

On any stairs 

Of those who round 


As shadows on their thin thigh-bones 


The uncircled night 
Where walls and stones 
Are mad with light. 


Turn, Samsons without Delila, 
No Philistine, 

The wheel that, ah! 

Grinds Fate and Sin 

Thou that art lawless, iaughable, 
Change turn by turn 

Thine hearts, thy hell, 

Thy loves that burn! 


They go! and their poor slippers’ 
Humiliated, 

The pipe in beak, 

With sluggish tread. 

The cell, if even a word’s forgot, 
Not even a sigh, 

The air’s so hot, 

One seems to die. 


I am one of this Circus scared 
Submitted besides 

But unprepared 

For turns of tides. 

Yet have I not failed fatally 
That do not know, 
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Society, 
Which way to go? 


Come, good old thieves, here none are slaves. 
Dear Vagabond, 

And dearer knaves, 

Our aims beyond 

Our very philosophic smoke; 

Walk two by two, 

Like honest folk: 

Nothing to do. 


REVERSIBILITES 


I hear the pumps that make 
Thy cry of cats 

And other sounds that shake 
Like shrieking rats. 

Ah, when sadness distils 

The alreadys are the stills! 


O the vague angelus! 
(Whence comes the soul?) 
Salvation shines for us 
Out of a hole! 

Ah, in these dull delays 
The nevers are the always! 


What dreams that make one throb. 
Walls perilous! 

And what repeated sob, 

Mad, dolorous! 

Ah, in those piteous evers, 

The Always are the Nevers! 


Thou diest suddenly, 

In obscurity, 

Loving not ardently 

Loves that shall come to thee! 

Ah, when one’s nerve one steadies 
The Stills are the Alreadys! 
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PETER THE THIRD 


A Play in Five Scenes 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


SCENE ONE: The Registry of an old hotel on Broadway. As 
the curtain rises slowly a tall veiled woman in black appears, 
signals the clerk with her eyes, and disappears into a darkly 
curtained turning of the lobby. The clerk presses a button behind 
his desk, and the room darkens faintly as someone opens the door. 
Peter Jones, Jr. walks in, looks about him dazedly and falteringly 
addresses himself to the clerk. 


PETER: Is—is there anyone in this hotel by the name of Jackson? 

CLERK: (glancing formally into the book) Four Jacksons are 
at present registered in this hotel, sir; John, Robert, Max and 
Tom. Which one do you want? 

PETER: (his hand to his forehead) I—I don’t know. I’m not 
sure. Er—try Robert. 

CLERK: Sorry to dissappoint you, sir. But Robert is in the 
hospital with a fractured leg. Fell out of the window while doing 
his daily dozen. In fact he fell out on the eleventh stroke. He 
smiled faintly trying to execute the twelfth as the ambulance 
doctor was directing the stretcher-bearers. 

PETER: Well, call John, then, but quickly. There’s a board of 
directors meeting waiting for me—somewheres. 

CLERK: Sorry, sir, I can’t call John—right now. John is in 
jail. 

PETER: John—jail. Did you say that for the sake of allitera- 
tion? But never mind. Max will do. 

CLERK: Directly, sir. (turns to his box and sees a piece of note 
paper which he takes out and reads. Then, with a mournful shak- 
ing of the head) Bad luck, sir, that’s all it is.) Max leaves word 
that he is sleeping and wishes to be left undisturbed till the 
fifteenth of next month. 

PETER: Will he really sleep that long? 

CLERK: Oh, no, sir. Oh, no, indeed. He knows he can’t sleep 
that long. It is just a playful way of his to pretend he will. Among 
other trifles, his rent is due on the first and he’ll either come down 
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and pay it or get out—in which case he’ll have to come down 
anyway. 

PETER: Very well, then. Get me Tom. Those directors will 
go out of their minds if they ever discover that I’m not there. 

CLERK: I’m very sorry about Tom, sir. But I’m afraid you'll 
not be able to see Tom. 

Peter: And why not? 

CLERK: Tom’s out. 

Peter: You have no objection to my waiting here for him? 

CLERK: None at all, sir. But I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand me, sir. Tom walked out of another window. They picked 
him up in pieces. 

PETER: What an unfortunate family! 

CLERK: On the contrary, sir. They’re not at all related. To 
the best of my knowledge they are not as much as aware of one 
another’s existence. I see that you are deeply moved, sir. Did 
you know them well? 

PETER: Do I know the Jacksons? I should say I do. There 
was a Jackson almost married a sister of mine, only being a teller 
in a bank, he ran away with some money and was caught on the 
eve of what was to have been the wedding. Some escape, eh? 
Then I remember a bootblack—an evil fellow, all Jacksons are evil 
—he was a Jackson. And there was President Jackson— 


CLERK: (unsympathetically) Did you perhaps know him too? 
PETER: (crestfallen) No. But all Jacksons are evil. 


(Looks about him scrutinizingly as if searching for someone, 
and turns once more to the clerk who has meanwhile become lost 
in a perusal of the registry.) Tell me—is this hotel for gentle- 
n.en? 

CLERK: (without looking up) No, sir. 

PETER: Oh, I see—ladies only. 

CLERK: Wrong again, sir. This is a hotel for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

PeTeR: Ah, I see. Nice place to live in, I dare say. 

CLERK: Very nice, sir. Ideal most of our guests say—when 
they come in. 

PETER: I see—when they come in. 

CLERK: Well, they haven’t very much to say when they go 
out—even if they happen to do it on their own legs. 

PETER: Is one to presume that this is a rarity? (The clerk has 


become imperturbable again. There is a slight pause.) Is—is 
it expensive here? 
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CLERK: I wouldnt’ say that, sir. Nor would I say that it is 
exactly cheap. I think it would be more accurate to say that we 
are democratic. Yes, democratic, that’s the word. Do you wish 
to rent by the hour, the day, or the year? 

PETER: An hour is too little, a year is too long. How do you 
charge by the day? 

CLERK: All our rooms are five dollars a day, only that if you 
should want a room facing the street we must have on deposit 
with the hotel a five dollar guarantee, which is returned to you 
except in case of accident. 

PETER: I’m afraid I don’t understand. 

CLERK: You’ll understand, alright. Our system is perfectly 
wonderful once you get the knack of it. You see the people who 
occupy our front rooms almost invariably attempt suicide. We 
have no positive means of accounting for it, but I dare say it’s 
the view. You must know that picking up the parts of a man 
after he’s made the leap from one of the windows costs something 
—and that’s why we need the five dollars guarantee. 

(The tall veiled woman in white flits by and disappears) 

PETER: I say, clerk, who is that woman? 

CLERK: Your woman, sir. She’s getting fairly impatient, sir. 

PETER: (his hand to his brow again) Of course, I remember 
now. I followed her here all the way down from Times Sqare. 

CLERK: She wanted me to ask you to be sure that you had the 
figs and nuts, sir. She wouldn’t think of turning in for the night 
without her figs and nuts. 

PETER: (feeling in his pocket) The figs and nuts of course. 
How could I forget them? On second thought I don’t think I 
shall want a room here at all. 

CLERK: Certainly not, sir. You’ll only want towels. And 
we’ve a mighty supply of them here. Our towel service is un- 
equalled. 

PETER: But suppose I should want to remain here for some 
length of time... 

CLERK: You won’t. No one remains here very long. 

PETER: Why, since your towel service is so wonderful? 

CLERK: You raise a very important point, sir. Of other hotels 
people expect good cuisine, good airing, good cleaning, good valet- 
ing, and the like, but here it is only the towel service which counts. 
And staying here is really comparatively cheap— 

PETER: (impatiently) Then why don’t people stay? 

(A man and a woman come in and remain standing near Peter. 
The woman is eyeing Peter amazedly.) 
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CLERK: (in the tone of a man cofiding something) They’re 
afraid, sir, though in the forty odd years I have spent behind this 
desk I have never seen anything to be afraid of. (Noticing the 
mewcomers) But I beg your pardon, sir. The lady here seems 
to recognize you. 

PETER: (turning around) Why, mother? 

MoruHer: Peter, my boy, my darling. 

PeteR: Mother, what are you doing here? 

MorTuHer: I came—as one comes anywhere. Quite by accident. 
found Norah here. 

PETER: Norah here? 

MoTHER: Why, of course. Peter the Third is with her too. 
Poor little Peter, he’s getting to look more and more like you 
every day. It would do you good to just look at him—I dare say 
you haven’t seen him in months! Poor li’l fella—he’s been suffer- 
ing of some sort of ulcer is in his throat. I shudder when I think 
of it. And there seems to be no cure for it either. And he’s so 
fond of lollypops and all day suckers. Particularly the all day 
suckers. Of course the doctor wont let us bring him any. You 
needn’t try. That doctor is a strict man. 

PETER: (dazedly) Norah here with Peter the Third. I must 
see them instantly. What room are they in? 

MoTHER: Come, Peter. Calm yourself. You mustn’t even 
dream of going into that room now. 

PETER: Why? 

MoTHER: She’s entertaining. 

PETER: Entertaining whom? 

MoTHER: Would you like me to say a ghost? 

PETER: Even the devil! 

MOTHER: You have no good cause to become so indignant. You 
deserted her and Peter the Third, didn’t you? Well, she and 
Peter the Third had to live—or would you perhaps have preferred 
them to starve? Would it suit you better if you suddenly found 
them in the morgue? Norah isn’t doing so badly at that. The 
gentleman with her is some kind of bank director, a very import- 
ant man having no end of money, and who seems to be very fond 
of her and of Peter the Third. He gives them all the money they 
need. He’s particularly fond of Peter the Third, and you can’t 
imagine how sad he is because the doctor wont let him get him all 
day suckers. But he’s a very funny man, too. Very funny. Let me 
tell you. As I came in through the doorway, Norah exclaimed in 
her impsuluve way: Oh, mother! Well, how was he to know that 
I was her husband’s mother, not hers. So he gets up very fool- 
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ishly, sidles up to me, and begins to stammer something about 
doing the right thing by my little girl. I thought I’d die laughing. 

PETER: Is she happy? 

MorHer: I don’t know. But as I was leaving her she came 
up and whispered into my ear: I don’t care if no one in the world 
ever buys another book. You can draw your own conclusion. 

PETER: I deserve the reproach. My books never did sell much. 
In America it is much easier to produce a brothel than a literature. 

THE GENTLEMAN: (speaking for the first time) I would 
imagine that to be true of almost any country. 

MOTHER: How rude of me not to have thought of introducing 
you, Mr. Jackson, this is my son Peter. Peter this is Mr. Jack- 
son, an old friend. 

PETER: (disregarding Mr. Jackson’s hand) What, permit me 
to ask, is Mr. Jackson doing here with you? 

MotHerR: My dear Peter. People don’t come to a hotel to 
pray. I may as well tell you, since you’re bound in time to find 
out for myself. Mr. Jakson and I are running away. 

PETER: Running away—from whom? 

MotTHEeR: From your father, of course. 

PETER: Poor father! 

MotTuHer: It’s a pity, isn’t it? But don’t worry. Mr. Jackson 
is a great admirer of your father’s work and he intends buying 
some of his paintings. It was to praise your father’s work that 
Mr. Jackson made the journey from Europe in the first place. 

PETER: He came to praise and remain to—to gorge, 

MoTHER: Nonsense, my dear boy. Can’t you see that it’s bet- 
ter that Mr. Jackson buy some of father’s paintings than that I 
should remain starving at his side. 

PETER: It would be more delicate if Mr. Jackson bought you 
outright. 

MoruHer: I want to be able to say like Norah: I don’t care if 
no one in the world ever buys another picture. But we'll have to 
be running along now. Good-by, Peter darling. 

PETER: Good-bye. 

MorTHER: (turning back) You know I’m half sorry I told you 
about Norah. You’re such a baby about such things. Promise 
me, darling, that you won’t be silly enough to go to her room and 
disturb her. She has really such a nice gentleman, so considerate 
of her and of little Peter, and such a ridiculously sensitive 
creature. He would fly out and away the moment you looked 
at him. 

Peter: I promise. 
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MoTHER: Good-bye. 

Peter: (They go out. He remains standing in the middle of 
the lobby. The clerk is busy figuring on the open page of his 
ledger. Peter steps up to the desk, his hand going tremulously to 
his forehead.) Clerk, I say clerk. (The clerk does not seem to 
hear him.) Did you hear all this that took place here? I know. 
You don’t look up because you’re afraid of embarassing me. Don’t 
be afraid. I’m not embarassed. I’m angry, that’s all. Just 
angry. Or maybe you’re laughing at me. It’s nothing to laugh 
at, I assure you. It’s the Jacksons, just as I told you in the first 
place. They’re the evil of my life. And there’s my mother, too, 
my own mother. It’s incredible. But I tell you it isn’t true. 
You know it isn’t true, though. Maybe you take me for a total 
idiot for standing there exchanging words with her as if there 
were the slightest truth in what she said. As if she could have 
said any of the things we heard. Did any human being ever greet 
his own mother in such a place as this and exchange such words 
with her? I am not fool enough to believe that, but you think 
Ido. That is apparent from your cold, derisive silence. You men 
who sit behind hotel desks think that all the cunning of the world 
is buried entirely in you. So you sit there, listening, judging, 
smiling to yourself as if to say: what a pitiful lot are these fools 
who cannot differentiate between reality and illusion. Well, you 
needn’t smirk so. I’m not fooled. Do you hear? I tell you I’m 
not fooled. I know exactly what I’m about. I wandered into 
this place in the first place by following a woman—a prostitute. 
I had stopped on the corner as she crossed the street. To the 
side I saw a little white church. And then I saw what I thought 
a white streak of her petticoat. I did not turn the corner to go 
into the church, I turned a corner in my own mind. I thought I 
was following her into this hotel but actually I merely turned a 
corner in my mind. A beastly place like this is not possible in a 
beautiful city like this, it can only have occurred in the corner 
of a mind as beastly and sensual as mine. Everything that seems 
to be happening here is merely the extemporized torture of an 
outraged inner consciousness which, for all the evil I have been 
exposing it to, is putting me on the rack with the suggestion that 
not only am I married to a prostitute but I am even the son of 
one. I say, clerk. Don’t go on writing, as if nothing I am capa- 
ble of saying could interest you. 

CLERK (looking up mildly): I’m sure you’re mistaken, sir. 
Our towel service is really quite unequalled. Buddy! (A portly 
young bellhop saunters up.) Buddy, show this gentleman to his 
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room. And remember: a dozen towels every half hour. No one 
shall say that our towel service is second to that of any hotel in 
New York, in the country, in the whole world! 


CURTAIN. 


SCENE Two: Before the hotel elevator. The semi-darkness of 
the first scene still prevails. 

PETER: (searching for an electric button finally finds it and 
presses it. But instead of summoning the elevator the pressure of 
the button switches on a light over the bald head of a portly man 
sitting at a little table nearby): So there you are. It must be 
fully an hour since I began rummaging about for you. 

Baupy: Weil, what do you want? 

PETER: You’re the elevator man, aren’t you? 

BALDY: Suppose I am? 

PETER: Well, I’d like to know what you mean by dozing there 
in the dark when you should be attending to the wants of the 
guests of this hotel? 

Baupy: I’m not paid to attend the wants of the guests of this 
hotel but to let them alone. Only the other day a guest threw 
me a five dollar gold piece because he couldn’t remember having 
seen my face before. 

PETER: <A strange sort of service. 

Batpy: I’ve been sitting here for fifty-four years. What are 
you going to do about it? 

PETER: I only want to get to my room. 

BaLDy: Who’s stopping you? 

PETER: I’ve got to use the elevator, don’t 1? There certainly 
doesn’t seem to be any stairway here, or I would have taken it 
long ago. 

Batpy: What would be the use of a stairway here? 

PETER: Suppose the elevator broke down? 

Baupy: But there is no elevator. 

PrTeR: Then what’s this? 

Baupy: Oh, this is just painted against the wall for appear- 
ance sake. 

Peter: I see. But how do people get upstairs? 

Baby: They don’t get upstairs. There is no upstairs. 

Peter: No upstairs! 

Baby: Everything in this house is either on the ground or 
under it. 

Peter (with sudden inspiration): Do you know, as you sit 
there you look exactly like the popular conception of Buddah. 
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BaLpy: What do you mean I look like Buddah? I may only 
look like Buddah when I’m drunk, but I tell you I am Buddah 
when I’m sober. 

PETER: You Buddah! 

BaLpy: Sure, haven’t you heard of Uncle Buddah? That’s 
what everybody calls me. 

PETER: Well, anyway, that’s not what I meant. 

Batpy: Who was this Buddah you're talking about? 

PFTER: He was an Oriental, lived a long time ago. 

Baby: What was his business? 

PETER: He didn’t have a business exactly. He was a great 
man, a sort of god, and people always picture him as a fat little 
man with a light shining over his bald head. 

Baupy: All I’ve got to say is that you’ve got me tied up with 
the wrong man. I’m not at all like this here Buddah of yours. 

PETER: Why, of course not. He was a god. 

BaLpy: Yes, and I’m not bald. 

PETER: I don’t like to hurt your vanity, but surely 

Bautpy: Never mind my vanity. I’ve got as much hair as any 
man, and more than most men. The only trouble with my hair 
is that it’s not evenly distributed. (Becomes convulsed with 
laughter at his own sally.) Well, where do you think you’re 
going to? 

PETER (looking blankly about him): The desk man knew 
where I was going and that bell boy who was to show me the way 
knew where I was going. I wish I knew where I could put my 
hands on that bell boy. 

BALDY (leaning forward): Now look here—— 

PETER (peering closely at him): If it weren’t for the differ- 
ence in your ages I would think you are the bell boy. 

BALDY (standing up): Is he any taller than I am? 

PETER: I guess you’re about the same height. 

Batpy: Any slimmer? 

PETER: He was rather stoutish. 

BALDY: Well? 

PETER: And he was called Buddy. 

Baupy: Sure, that’s short for Buddah. 

PETER: But that was a young man. 

Baupy: What would you judge to be the difference in our 
ages? 

PETER: At least fifty years. 

Baupy: Right you are. Tell me: how long do you think it 
takes me to walk over from that desk to this corner? 
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PETER: Two or three minutes, I judge. 

Bautpy: That’s what it takes you. Suppose I told you that it 
takes me fifty-four years, would you begin to understand why 
I don’t look like the young man who started out with you from 
that desk? 

PETER: But what you say is incredible. 

Baupy: Well, I can’t expect you to believe everything. I can 
tell. you this much, it didn’t always take me that long. I believe 
that the very first day I took up my duties here I did the journey 
in about the same time you did it today. For some time I didn’t 
take notice of it, though it must have begun to work on me imme- 
diately, but the increase of time in the passage dawned on me 
one day in the most marvellous way. A lady had stuck a rose on 
the lapel of my coat near the desk and when I reached this turn- 
ing someone stopped me and called my attention to a smudge of 
red dust on my coat. It was the rose which the passage of time 
had reduced to the extremity of decay. From that moment on I 
determined to watch and time myself. I carry a pocket mirror as 
a convenience for the ladies who sometimes forget or smash theirs. 
I took it out at the desk and looked at myself, then took it out again 
at the same turning of the lobby. At the desk I had looked as 
young and as fresh as I must have looked on the day I began 
to work here. But at the turning I looked fully ten years older— 
and when I remembered that I was just about ten years on the 
job I got the clue to the mystery. I followed the matter up month 
by month, year by year, and found that the length of the journey 
increased in time as I grew older. When I get back to the regis- 
try desk I am still as young as I was when I first came here, 
but at this post—you see what you see. 

PETER: Well, don’t you feel as if you’d want to remain at the 
desk all the time? 

Batpy: I don’t know. There are disadvantages in being 
young—and nothing is to be gained by remaining at that desk. 
I’d probably be thrown out on my ear as a nuisance if I tried it. 

PETER: But you might try to get yourself a job at the desk. 

Batpy: I might if it weren’t so comfortable in this corner. 
And now if you’re really going, be good enough to switch that 
light off my head. Your eastern Buddah might relish a light 
over his head—but as I explained to you, I’m not really bald. 

Peter: But I don’t know what to do. She must be getting 
very impatient. How’ll I ever get to her room? I must really 
be getting there. 

BaLpy: Who’s stopping you? 
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Peter: Don’t you see that I don’t know where it is? Please 
show me the way. I know how to reward such a consideration 
(throws him a piece of money). There will be more of this. 

BaLDy (catching the coin): Very well. Go straight ahead of 
you behind this curtain. 

PETER: But beyond it? 

Batpy: Just go on straight ahead. All ways here lead to— 
bed. Wait a moment, don’t forget to switch off that infernal 
light. 

PETER: (turning off the light): Damn! 


CURTAIN. 


ScENE THREE: The Lady’s Chamber. As Peter Jones, Jr., 
enters she is reclining on her couch, and speaking casually and 
languidly into the telephone. 

Lapy: Now mind, Beatie, you know that I mean it only for 
your own good. Keep it covered and keep it covered well, under- 
stand? Keep it covered so tight that not even a breeze can get 
into it. Understand me, dearie? (Noticing Peter, she calmly 
puts down the receiver on the table.) Well, here you are at last. 

Peter: Sorry to interrupt the conversation. But never mind 
me. I assure you that I can wait till you’re through talking to 
your friend. 

Lavy: It’s all right. I’m not talking to anyone in particular. 

PETER: But this Beatie—— 

LaDy: Poor Beatie has been dead eight years. Whenever I feel 
lonely I just pretend she’s alive and that I am talking to her. 
It does no harm. 

PETER: You might at least hang up the receiver. 

Lapy: It’s all right just where it is. This instrument is as 
dead as a door nail. Where do people get the idea that you can 
talk through these things, anyway? 

PETER: It’s one of the minor illusions of a civilization whose 
comforts are all mechanical. But it’s really very good of you to 
receive me. Here are the figs and nuts. 

KaTE: Goody! Shall we eat them right away? 

PETER: As you please, my dear. 

Kate: Very well, then. We shall eat the figs now and roast 
the nuts afterwards. My, how many of them you brought! We 
can spare some for Norah and Peter the Third—I guess the 
doctor can’t object to his eating nuts. It’s not as if they were 
all-day suckers. 

PETER: Where is Norah? 
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LADY (pointing to the door): Right in there. (But as Peter 
turns swiftly towards it she cries out after him) Wait a minute 
there. You’re here to see me, not her. I’ve already ordered the 
towels, and seeing that you’re a married man I ordered a lot of 
them. It comes to quite a bit. 

PETER: Very thoughtful of you, I’m sure. 

LaDy: Besides, Norah has company of her own—a banker or 
something. The very sight of you would be sure to frighten him 
away. He’s rich and positively crazy about her and Peter the 
Third. Norah is lucky. 

PETER (dully): Norah is lucky. 

LADY (assuming a seductive pose): Come, now. Stop scowl- 
ing. It dosn’t become you to scowl. Aren’t you the tiniest bit 
glad to be with me. 

PETER (he looks down slowly to her and sinking swiftly to his 
knees, brings his elbows up against the couch. He looks at her 
adoringly): Oh, you know I’m glad. 

LaDy: Really! 

PETER: It’s—it’s your eyes. I have been searching all over 
the world for them since I saw them. They’re green, aren’t they? 

Lapy: <A pale blue would be more correct. 

PETER: To have such eyes and to see so badly. Pale blue. I 
know blue eyes when I see them. Your eyes are not blue—of any 
kind. They’re green, I tell you, and when I caught sight of you 
on the square I almost went dizzy at the thought that, luck being 
with me for once, I might have you tonight. I followed you. I 
would have followed you to the end of the earth. I was deter- 
mined never to lose sight of you again. 

Lavy: How swiftly you talk on. I have learned to distrust 
these sudden inspirations! 

PETER: Yes, I know. We wouldn’t be here if you had ever 
learned to trust them. 

Lapy: There you are. You’re cold already. 

PreteR: When the fire suddenly goes out it is not the fault of 
the fire but of the one who has taken the trouble to extinguish 
it. But I forgot to ask, what is all this going to come to? 

Lavy: That depends a good deal on what you want. If you 
intend inquiring into the details of my downfall I warn you that 
that is quite expensive. 

Peter: You talk like Mr. G. B. Shaw refusing an interview 
to a young reporter on the ground that he can get more money 
by writing directly for the newspaper. But I promise not to 
strain your imagination by asking you about your life. Give me 
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plain roast beef without any dressing. Only try to warm it up 
a bit, I’ve always had such a horror of cold beef. 

Lapy: Shall we bargain? 

Peter: No. What do you usually get? 

Lapy: It depends on who the man is. If he is a rich gentle- 
man like the one. Norah is entertaining, I always leave it entirely 
to him. He usually finds it necessary to go beyond any ordinary 
expectation. To an ordinary customer I say: “Twenty-five dol- 
lars for the night,” and never let him bargain me down below 
fifteen. 

PETER: I see. 

Lapy: In the case of someone like yourself—an old friend, a 
man down on his luck—I say, everything you have in your pockets 
under fifteen dollars except your fare home and tomorrow’s 
breakfast. 

PETER: Suppose I tell you that in this case it would net you 
about four dollars and sixty cents? 

LaDy (hesitating, but with a sudden brightening of the fea- 
tures): Very well, then, it will at least pay for the towels. 

PETER: Your generosity is touching. I promise you not to 
forget it. I remember, out of my boyhood, another similar act. 
I was, let me see, about sixteen. The love business which was 
centered on the New Bowery moved up to Fourteenth street and 
automatically the price of a love feast rose from fifty cents to 
two dollars. I remember that I had found it difficult making up 
fifty cents, you can imagine that making up two dollars was no 
easy task. One night I found myself with a dollar and a half, 
no means of getting more, and a state of mind that was posi- 
tively pitiless. There was nothing to do but wander out in the 
hope of making a bargain. In those days the sidewalks of Four- 
teenth street were fairly littered with ladies of the trade who 
solicited you in dulcet terms: “Have a good time, dearie? A 
dollar for me, a dollar for the room, three dollars stripped.” But 
to the tale of my dollar and a half they gave only the most hor- 
rified ears, assuring me in no uncertain terms that I might hunt 
till doomsday and find no one ready to work for such a prepos- 
terously small sum. I was rambling on, pressed not by hope but 
by desperation, when a young girl, who could not have been more 
than fifteen, passed by, smiled, listened to my tale of woe, and 
not only refused to accept money but even insisted on paying 
herself for the room. 

LaDy: I hope you were grateful. 

PETER: I was as grateful as I could possibly be under the 
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circumstances. You see, as a result of her extraordinary kind- 
ness, I had to attend a dispensary for nearly a year afterwards. 

(A knock is heard on the door. Norah comes in.) 

Nora: I’m so sorry to disturb you, Kate, but Peter’s cough- 
ing dreadfully, and I’m wondering if you have anything with 
which I might soothe his throat. It’s too late for a drug store. 

Kate: I’ve something in the next room. I’ll bring it in a 
moment. 

(Kate leaves them alone.) 

PETER: Norah. 

NoRAH: Yes, Peter. 

PETER: I’m so sorry. 

NorAH: I know. 

PETER: Do you realize what a state I’m in? 

NorRAH: I can guess. 

PETER: It’s all because we’re so dreadfully poor. 

NorRAH: Yes. 

PETER: In any other city, in any other civilization we could 
not possibly be forced into this position. But it costs so much 
to live in New York. It’s monstrous. 

NorAH: It is. 

PETER: What can we do, Norah? 

NorAH: I don’t know. 

PETER: Believe me, I’ve tried to hold down a position. But 
it’s useless. I can’t fit into anything. It’s hopeless for me to 
hope that I’ll ever be able to do anything for you and Peter the 
Third. My books don’t sell. I’m afraid they never will. 

NoRAH: Well? 

PETER: Have pity, Norah. Have pity. Do something. 

NorAH: What can I do? 

PETER: Don’t you see, Norah, that my whole life is crumpling 
up like paper in a fire? 

NorAH: I don’t know what to do. 

PETER: Can’t you think of anything? You belong to this 
world much more than I do. 

NoraH: I’m doing my best now, and I’m barely supporting 
myself and Peter. 

PreTER: You don’t understand me. I don’t want you to sup- 
port me. 

NoraAH: What then? 

PETER: Show me a way out of this place. 

NorAH: I’ve lost the way myself. I guess if I wanted to get 
out of here I’d just run, and maybe that way I’d get out. 
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Perer: It isn’t as if I’d just let things drift. I’ve tried—so 
many things, so many ways. It’s no use, it’s no use. How’s 
Peter? 

NoraH: Bad. 

Peter: You don’t mean that he’s really ill? 

NorAH: The doctor shook his head this morning. 

PeTeR: He shook his head, did he? 

NoraH: Yes. 

Peter: But how have you the heart to leave him in there and 
stand here gossiping with me? 

NorAH: He’s not alone. 

Peter: I forgot. 

NoraH: He’s really very good to Peter. He says he’ll make 
a lawyer of him some day—if he lives. 

PETER: Why a lawyer? 

NorAH: You see his crying disturbs us so much during nights. 
It’s just a joke. 

PETER: I’m afraid I just missed it, then. 

NorAH: He’s a very kind old man and very good humored, 
especially with Peter. 

(Kate returns with a small bottle and a spoon.) 

Kate: Here you are, Norah. One little swallow of that and 
he won’t cough for at least a half an hour. 

NorAH: Thank you, Kate. 

Kate: I hope he’ll be better by morning. 

NorAH (having reached the door): The doctor shook his head 
this morning. But I’m much obliged to you. 

PETER: Is there nothing else, Norah? 

NorAH: Nothing. 

(Norah opens the door and disappears.) 

PETER (pacing up and down the room, moaning): Oh, God! 

KATE: What’s up now? 

PETER: I’m thinking of going into a new business. 

KaTE: Don’t forget, please, that that four dollars and sixty 
cents is mine. 

PETER: Don’t worry. It’s safe. I’d like to gather together 
all the women who have displeased me and make of them a 
brothel for Chinamen. 

Kate: Why are you so unkind to—Chinamen? 

PETER: You’re very witty tonight, Kate. I'll try to think of 
that and of your eyes which are green. All my life I have been 
hungry for green eyes. 

KATE: You never told me that before. 
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PETER: I never knew it before. But the moment I caught 
sight of you on the square I said to myself: After searching 
everywhere all over the world, here is what I really want. 

KatTE: Do you remember when we were keeping company we 
used to sing as we walked through the streets: 

“In the old Mulmein Pagoda looking eastward to the sea” 

PETER: Yes, and what a thrill it was to come to the last line: 
“And the dawn comes up like thunder outa China cross the bay.” 
It was wonderful. Why didn’t we marry? 

KaTE: I guess it was because you don’t make any money. 

PETER: Did you like me? 

KATE: Oh, in a way. 

Peter: And if I’d have had money you’d have married me? 

Kats: I suppose so. 

PETER: For your eyes I would have made money. Your not 
marrying me was a great mistake—for both of us. You thought 
you’d make a better match. 

KATE: Yes, I thought. 

PETER: And see what you’ve come to. 

Kate: I don’t notice that the lot of your wife is much pleas- 
anter. 

PreTeR: It’s different with her. You women never under- 
stand the real justice of the world. Don’t you see? You’re here 
because you didn’t marry me. Norah is here because she did. I 
didn’t love Norah when she married me and she knew it. She 
said she was marrying me out of pity for my plight when you 
threw me down. What a reason for marrying! 

Kate: Not that I’ve heard of a much better. Mark, for in- 
stance, married me for quite a different reason. 

PETER: You did marry Mark? 

Kate: You didn’t think I would let myself be opened without 
ceremony—like a can of sardines. 

PeTER: I didn’t mean that. How could you have married 
him? 

Kate: He did have some money. And it’s as they say. Money 
begets money. You left me in despair because you couldn’t get 
together enough money to please me. He just took me and made 
more money out of me. 

PETER: The damned beast! 

Kate: Look out he doesn’t hear you say that. He’s the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, you know. Do you think I could otherwise 
have been able to pursuade him to take in Norah with Peter the 
Third? I advise you if you want to enjoy your stay here this 
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evening to be jolly careful about: what you say of Mark. Con- 
sidering the kind of customer you are, he’d have no hesitation 
whatever turning you right out. Mark is a very shrewd man, 
all business ,as they say. 

Peter: Oh, to the devil with Mark. Can’t we talk of some- 
thing else? I’ve longed for so many years to find myself here 
with you, surely there must be something else to talk about. 

Kate: All right, we’ll try. Did you like me as you entered 
the room? 

PETER: You were adorable. 

Kate: I knew that would fetch you. It’s what I call my 
champagne attitude. 

PETER: How do you mean? 

Kate: Well, that’s one of the subtlest points of the business— 
Mark picked it up in Berlin. The idea is to seduce your man at 
first sight. 

PETER: Where does the champagne come in? 

Kate: Booby! When the gentleman comes in, and finds you 
so seductive he immediately rings the bell and orders champagne. 

PETER: I see. 

Kate: I have other attitudes, of course. When we kept the 
hotel in Berlin, Mark had me photographed in dozens of them. 
They hung in the lobby before the desk and when the patron had 
signified to the clerk what attitude he wished to find me in, the 
matter was phoned to me and I immediately made the change. 

PETER: I don’t think I saw the photographs here. 

KaTE: Oh, Mark wouldn’t think of using photographs in New 
York. 

PETER: Is it that he’s afraid of the authorities? 

Kate: Oh, no. Mark always stands in too solidly with the 
authorities. But in New York there are too many people who are 
satisfied with just loving a photograph. Where then would our 
business go to? 

PETER: Yes, of course. 

KaTE: Do you know, there’s a position I’ve always wanted to 
assume, but Mark could never see the point. I’ve always wanted 
to sit like this, by head slightly lowered, a cigarette between my 
lips, and a faraway look in my eyes as if I were thinking of some 
man in the east. But Mark 

PETER: Have you ever tried sitting perfectly still and straight? 

KATE: Yes, in the outer offices of employment agencies, But 
look here—are you perhaps trying to make fun of me? 

PETER: No, Kate. I wouldn’t think of it. 
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Kate: I should hope not. But, say—did you hear something 
then? 

PETER: Yes, very much as if someone were at the door. 

KaTE: Oh, well, that must be Mark. (Sings out) Come in! 

MARK (coming in): Good evening, my dear. I hope you’re 
entirely comfortable. (Turning to Peter) And I hope you’re well, 
my dear Peter (puts out his hand). 

PETER (disregarding the hand): The same old dirty beast! 

MARK: vhat are you saying, Peter? (Zo Kate) Haven’t the 
towels come up yet? 

PETER: I don’t mean the towels. 

Mark: Then what in the world can you mean? 

PETER: I mean—Oh, God! What’s the use! 


Mark: I regret to disturb you here, but I have come on a 
rather important matter of business. I shall only intrude the few 
moments it will take to settle it. The gentleman who for the 
last few days has been entertained by Norah in the next room 
has turned out to be a total fraud. 

KATE: Poor Norah! 


Mark: He played the old skin game, had himself called out 
for a few minutes. By this time he’s probably miles away. His 
wine bill alone is over twenty dollars (begins to pace the room). 

PETER: But she—where is Norah and where is Peter the 
Third? 

MaArRK: When she heard that the old man had deserted her 
she picked up her brat and went howling with him nito the street. 

PETER: How much was his bill? 

Mark: Thirty-three dollars and twenty-five cents. Will you 
pay it? 

PETER: Certainly. Here’s four dollars and sixty cents on 
account. I’ll get you the rest of the money soon and if she and 
Peter the Third come back, let them stay. 


Mark (taking the money): That’s very reasonable of you, 
Peter. I see that you thoroughly appreciate my position. I try 
to give good, reliable service here—someone should pay. Needless 
to say, until I can get more money, I shall have to cut off all 
further supplies to this room. Towels cost money. (Bows and 
leaves.) 

(A long fretful silence follows.) 

PETER: What shall we do now? 

Kate: Nothing can be done without towels. (With sudden 
inspiration) But I know what we can do. We need money and 
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we shall do what all people do who are in need of money. We’ll 


go to Uncle Buddah. 

PETER: Uncle Buddah! 

Kate: Don’t pretend you can’t remember Uncle Buddah. 

PETER: Why, of course I remember him. But he’s only a 
bell-hop. 

Kate: That’s precisely why he has so much money. What’s 
the chief business of a hotel? Supplying towels, isn’t it? Who 
gets most of the money for the towels—the hell-hop, eh? Well, 
does the bell-hop have to pay for the towels? No, the hotel 
management pays for them. Who then has most of the money? 


CURTAIN. 


SceNE Four: Uncle Buddah’s reception chamber. The wall 
facing the audience is one huge steel safe door with the name of 
Uncle Buddah painted in bright letters in the middle. In the 
center of the room stands a plain uncovered wooden table, and 
on several chairs alongside the wall some apparently important 
people are waiting for an audience. Among them, fidgety and 
distressed, sit Kate and Peter. 

PETER: Oh, God, how long more will it take? 

Kate: Don’t fret, dearest. It can’t take more than a few 
minutes more. 

PETER: But we’ve already been sitting here for nearly an 
hour. 

First GENTLEMAN: Nearly an hour! Young man, I have 
been waiting here in this chair you see me sitting in eighteen 
years and still there seems no end to waiting. I’ve consumed 
over nineteen wagon loads of food supplies sent me from the 
west by the company I represent. This company has in the mean- 
time undergone fourteen changes of board of directors and six 
bankruptcy procedures. When I came here first it was to solicit 
Uncle Buddah’s aid in the marketing of a new wheat-threshing 
machine, and now my company is selling neckware. I may be 
selling Uncle Buddah lots on Staten Island by the time he gives 
me an audience. I had a wire from the new president of the 
company the other day: If it is necessary for you to wait much 
longer maybe we’d better negotiate buying a railroad so as to be 
able to continue supplying you with food. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN: And what is his waiting to mine, sir? 
I’ve been here thirty-two years, learned the language of the 
country, got married, have had seven children, of whom three are 
buried, and the matter of my legal separation from my spouse 
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is even now pending in a higher court. The government which 
sent me here has undergone three revolutions so that, strictly 
speaking, it doesn’t even know of my existence. But thank God I 
have credit in the hotel—and hope. But if Uncle Buddah doesn’t 
put in an appearance one of these days there’ll be another 
European war. 

THIRD GENTLEMAN: Perhaps I would not mind waiting so 
much, gentlemen, though I have been waiting nearly forty years, 
if it weren’t for this Uncle Buddah’s avaricious secretary. At 
first I bought him cigars and they appeared to please him, and 
when he began turning up his nose I merely thought he was tired 
of the brand and so began to order the very best to be had. But 
one day he painstakingly explained to me that he had no real use 
for so many cigars but that he was in real need of a suit of 
clothes. Right after that, after I had bought him the suit of 
clothes, I mean, he announced that he was getting married. What 
could I do but furnish his house for him to keep him in good 
humor? Yes, I furnished his house for him then and on the 
four other occasions in the meantime in which he has been remar- 
ried. The very least I dare give him now when he bows to me 
is a grand piano. 

PETER: Did you ever try giving him a cigar lighter? 

FourTH GENTLEMAN: You gentlemen can speak lightly of the 
length of time you have been waiting here for Uncle Buddah, and 
well you may. As for me—I have done nothing else. My father 
was waiting here seven years before I was born—in this very 
room where I have seen my parents, a wife and three children 
pass out into another world. All the time I have been waiting 
for Uncle Buddah to come and open up this vast gate to his 
riches. 

First GENTLEMAN: That’s just it. I hate this secretary of 
Uncle Buddah’s perhaps as much as any of you, though the big- 
gest gift I have as yet given him is a feather-bed. By the way, 
did it ever occur to you gentlemen that he wears a mask? 

Peter: Every secretary wears a mask—for fear of wearing 
his own face out too quickly. 

First GENTLEMAN: But if only I could get at least a glimpse 
of the inside of that safe. They say there is more riches behind 
that door than there is in all the coffers of the Rothschilds. 

SEcoND GENTLEMAN: If what the Rothschilds own were mul- 
tiplied by ten the comparison might be justified. ! 

THIRD GENTLEMAN: The truth is that the Rothschilds are not 
even in the reckoning. I have heard it said that a special com- 
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mission from the British Government has offered the American 
Government one-half of the British holdings in all the dominions 
in exchange for an arrangement whereby Uncle Buddah would 
become an English subject and bring what is behind that door 
under its tax laws. 

FouRTH GENTLEMAN: I have never yet seen the sun. But I 
am not more anxious to see that than I am anxious to see the 
opening of that door. 

(The door to the right side opens slowly and the Secretary 
makes his appearance.) 

THE SECRETARY: Gentlemen, the time has come, Uncle Bud- 
dah is at leisure. He has before him on his desk a ledger wherein 
he can read the details of each of your missions which he will 
severally and in a fitting way consider. This way, gentlemen. 
(He leads them to the door on the left, and through it with vari- 
ous gratifying sighs they pass out one by one.) 

PETER (to Kate, despairingly): You see, he didn’t even take 
notice of me. 

KATE: Well, those people were here so long before you. 

Peter: It didn’t matter with them. They hid all the time in 
the world. But think of poor Norah and Peter the Third. Oh, 
it’s too terrible. (He rises, paces about for a moment and re- 
mains standing before the safe door with clenched fists.) 

THE SECRETARY (from the doorway, in a mild, almost seductive 
tone of voice): Perhaps you would like to break the door in? 

PETER: Oh, I would if I could, I can tell you. 

THE SECRETARY: Well, you’d better get yourself a more effec- 
tive weapon. You'll never break in that steel door with your 
fists. 

KatTE: Oh, he doesn’t really mean it, but can’t you see how 
desperate he is? 

THE SECRETARY: I can see that he is desperate, but not why 
he should be. 

Kate: Don’t you see, we came here to ask Uncle Buddah for 
a loan, and he doesn’t even take notice of us. 

PETER: And suppose he does take notice? It can’t do any good. 
It will take him weeks and weeks to decide on the cases of the 
others. By the time he gets to me poor Norah and Peter the 
Third will be—God knows where. 

THE SECRETARY: I assure you that you are mistaken. You'll 
be heard immediately. 

PETER: But those important gentlemen? 

THH SECRETARY: Do you see this door through which they 
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passed out? It leads straight into the street with not even a hall- 
way to stand between them. Uncle Buddah is now entirely free 
to hear your case. 

PETER: You mean that all those gentlemen waited here for 
nothing? 

THE SECRETARY: I wouldn’t say that exactly. Who can deny 
that, while they were here, they had a really lovely time? 

PETER: So much the worse for me. If their matters aren’t 
important enough for Uncle Buddah to hear, how can I expect 
him to listen to me? 

THE SECRETARY (taking off his mask): He is listening to 
you now. 

KaTE: Why, it’s Uncle Buddah. 

UNCLE BuDDAH: Of course, my dear. I’m much too rich to 
be able to afford a secretary. Besides, it’s something of an art to 
be able to extract those little gifts from them. 

Kats: Uncle Buddah, Peter here is in a desperate plight. 

PETER (feverishly): Listen! You'll think me mad, but this 
very night my father is home choking of tuberculosis, my wife is 
out in the streets with Peter the Third, who is dying, and Mark 
has cut off our supply of towels. With just about twenty-eight 
dollars and seven-five cents—(beating his clenched fists against 
the safe door). Think of it, there is so much wealth behind that 
door and yet to heal my misery I need only twenty-eight dollars 
and seventy-five cents. Oh God! 

UNCLE BuDDAH: Peter, I have a proposition for you. 

PETER: (turning about reluctantly: Yes? 

UNCLE BuDDAH: Here we stand, you and I. On your side is 
Kate, on my side is this great door. Suppose we exchange. Leave 
Kate with me and you can have the combination to this door. 

PETER: But I don’t want so much. And I don’t want to give 
so much. 

UNCLE BuppAH: It will be either that or nothing. 

Peter: Only twenty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents. But 
of what use will it be if I haven’t got her. All my life I have 
wanted green eyes. I must have her. 

UNcLre BuDDAH: Very well, then, you’ve got her. Why are 
you worrying yourself and me? I too have wanted green eyes 
all my life. But green eyes are a great luxury, young man, and 
I happen to be able to afford them. 

PETER: You have no heart. 

UNCLE BuppDAH: It depends on what you mean. 

Kate: It’s no use, Peter. Make it a bargain. 

(turning about reluctantly): Yes? 
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Peter: Of what use will it be? 

KaTE: Well, you’ll have the money, anyway. You can buy all 
Broadway up to Yonkers with what’s behind that door. 

PreTEeR: Very well, then. Give me the combination. 

(Uncle Buddah hands him a slip of paper, from which Peter 
works on the lock feverishly and swiftly. Finally the huge door 
sinks in slowly. Peter walks in and disappears.) 

UNCLE BuDDAH: Come, Kate. 

Kate: I’ll stay right here till he comes back. 

UNCLE BupDAH: He’s not coming back. 

Kats: You think he’ll not even want to see me when he has 
so much money. I’ll show you he’s not that sort. 

UNCLE BuDDAH: Where do you get the idea that he’ll have any 
money at all? 

Kate: But in there 

UNCLE BuppDAH: I hope I have not appeared to misrepresent 
matters. But surely you, an intelligent woman, have not given 
credence to the popular superstition that I keep money behind 
that great plaything almost any thief could ferret open with a 
penknife. Come along. 

Kate: Then there is no money there for Peter? 

UNCLE BupDAH: There is something there for him but not 
money. 

Kate: No money. Poor Peter! (She sinks against the door, 
sobbing.) 


CURTAIN. 

ScENE Five: Having struggled his way through a great hole 
in the wall, Peter finds himself in a vast sepulchral chamber 
from the other end of which presses the din of masses of people 
approaching. Hverything is lost in dimness. 

PETER: Well, this is better than being choked to death. (Hail- 
ing a darkly hooded man who appears suddenly and is in the act 
of passing on) I say, stranger, is this a Turkish bath? 

STRANGER: No, sir. This is a house of God. 

PETER: A church. A church. The little white church around 
the corner. I remember it now. I saw it, and I think I meant 
to turn the corner and go in. But—I turned another corner. 
That’s it. 

PRIEST: It is dangerous to turn corners. One should not be 
tempted to turn corners. But if there is a church in sight it is 
safest to turn towards the church. 

PETER: But why, if you must build churches, don’t you build 
them on the street itself. You don’t answer me. I understand. 
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Property on the street is too expensive. But I tell you that in 
matters affecting so much the life of the soul you have no busi- 
ness considering costs. 

PRIEST: No, it’s not a matter of cost. But don’t you see. We 
don’t want anyone to enter our church—who knows who might 
not come in and for what purpose, if our door opened right into 
the traffic of the street? We prefer to receive only those who 
come here by turning the right corner. 

PETER: And suppose they have come here by breaking through 
a wall? 

Priest: They are trebly welcome. For he who breaks through 
a wall has broken through his own heart. 

PETER: But tell me, what is that horrid hum approaching 
nearer and nearer the door? 

PrigesT: There is a funeral procession approaching. 

PETER: It must be a great funeral. 

PRIEST: It is. 

PETER: Who is being buried? 

PRIEST: Peter the Third. 

PETER: Peter the Third! 

PRIEST: Yes—the son of that Peter who made the famous part- 
nership with Uncle Buddah. 

PETER: He—is he here, do you know? 

Prigst: Oh, no. It’s hardly expected of him to attend his 
son’s funeral when there is so much money for him to count in 
the safe of Uncle Buddah. 

PETER: Tell me—how do you know about this? 

Priest: How do I know? How can I help knowing? The 
partnership of Peter Jones, Jr., and Uncle Budaah is the talk 
of the world. 

PETER: The talk of the world 

PRIEST: Everybody is saying how, till the arrival of Peter 
Jones, Jr., the wealth of Uncle Buddah was enormous and stag- 
nant, and that since he has taken charge of affairs the wealth 
of Uncle Buddah has acted as a blood incision into the heart of 
the whole world. 

Peter: Tell me something else. Is it generally understood 
how Peter the Third came to die? 

PRIEST: What understanding is necessary? He probably died 
of neglect—as do most of the children of the rich. 

PreTER: The children of the rich! And I thought 

Prirst: All the woes of the world are evenly distributed. The 
poor have no money for their children, the rich have no time. 
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Can you imagine a partner of Uncle Buddah’s having time to 
devote to the upbringing of a child? But you'll have to excuse 
me now. They are bringing the casket up to the altar, and I must 
light the candles. 

PETER (to himself, as the priest ambles away): It is possible 
for a man to be both rich and famous and remain conscious only 
of his misery. 

(As the candles are being lighted one by one, the interior of 
the church becomes gradually visible. The casket rests on the 
altar, and beside it, in the midst of a mass of dark people, the 
priest rises up and remains standing like a silhouette against the 
wall. Peter begins to distinguish familiar faces, among them 
that of his mother, approaching him on the arm of a man.) 

Peter: Mother, what are you doing here? 

MoTHER: We’ve just been married. Congratulate us. 

PETER: Married! 

MorTHeErR: I’ve a right to since your father died. 

PETER: Yes, of course, I’d forgotten that. (To the genile- 
man) I congratulate you, Mr. Jackson. I hope she’ll make as 
good a wife as she’s made a mother. 

MoTHER: Not Jackson, my dear. Mr. Jackson was a scoun- 
drel. This is Mr. Aldrich. 

PETER: Your pardon, Mr. Aldrich. You did look to me like 
a Jackson. For some time everybody has been looking to me like 
a Jackson. Are you also a connoiseur, sir? 

Mr. AuprRicH: If I may say so—— 

PETER: Good. Good. Keep a sharp eye on the thermometer. 
Judgment day is drawing near. 

MOTHER: Come, dear. The poor boy has gone out of his mind. 

(These two being lost in the shadows, he sees Kate, elegantly 
gowned, approaching on the arm of Uncle Buddah.) 

UNCLE BuppDAH: Ah, that was a wonderful turn over you 
made this morning, my boy. If I had been asked my opinion on 
the subject of buying Arizona copper, I would have said: It is 
good—only after it has been mined. But why take the trouble 
to buy mines when it is easier and more profitable to buy boards 
of directors? You’ll have Wall Street moving to The Bronx if 
you keep up that sort of thing, my boy. 

PETER: All my life I have hungered for green eyes. 

UNCLE BupDAH (glancing at Kate, who seems to be engrossed 
im the spectacle around the altar): Well, suppose you get your 
green eyes, what can you do with them? 

PETER: Kate! 
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KaTE: Yes, Peter. 

PETER: How are you? 

Kate: This afternoon I am very tired. Would you believe, 
I played cribbage so late last night that I didn’t get up till about 
an hour ago—and still I am tired. I would never have got up 
at all today if it weren’t that they-re playing Pagliacci tonight 
at the opera, and I have had a special gown made for the occasion 
which I simply must wear. How would you like to step into my 
box tonight? 

PETER: Step into your box? No, indeed. They may take 
away from me as much as they like, but I am entitled to my own 
box. I will not take away part of yours, nor shall I surrender so 
much as a half an inch of mine. Why, look, even Peter the Third 
there has a box all to himself. 

(They look scared and pass on. Norah comes up, smiling, in 
black.) 

PETER: Norah. 

NoRAH: Yes, Peter. 

PETER: I was wondering where you were. I thought I might 
be obliged to hunt you up in that mass of people. I’m so relieved 
to find you without having to do that. 

NorAH: The dressmaker was late delivering these mourning 
clothes of mine. That is why I’m late. Do they become me? 

PETER: Mourning becomes all of us. But a mourning spirit is 
even more becoming than a mourning suit. 

NoraH: And yet clothes do make such a difference. Have you 
seen how little Peter looks in his casket? 

Peter: I haven’t looked. 

NoraH: Oh, you must. You never saw him looking lovelier 
than he looks in the little white cotton wrapper. His hair falls 
over it like gold. He looks more like a little angel than anything 
else. You must really come and take a look at him. 

(She makes an attempt to seize his hand but he snatches it 
away from her.) 

Peter: I can see the white from here, Norah. But tell me, 
what is that gleam of red on the side of him? 

NorAH: That’s the all-day sucker the doctor wouldn’t let him 
have while he was sick. I thought he might appreciate having it 
along with him. Isn’t it cute? Come, let’s hear what the priest 
is saying. 

(She disappears, holding out her hand as if she were under the 
illusion that she was leading him away. The organ plays a few 
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mournfully.) 

THE VOICE OF THE PRIEST: Peter the Third, before we take 
you to your final resting place, we wish to assure you solemnly 
that, in as far as it was possible for us in this world, and par- 
ticularly in the circumstances in which you were born and bred, 
we have been your friends. Do not think or speak evil of us in 
the world which you are now approaching. 

You were, Peter the Third, the offspring of a very remarkable 
house—a family of artists, authors and financial autocrats. That 
is why so little care was given to the nurture of your little body. 
And if the flame of life had not suddenly guttered out in you, it 
is extremely doubtful to us whether your career could have been 
either very interesting or very fruitful. When the sap of the 
tree can no longer reach the branch it is beter that the branch 
be broken off than that it should continue to absorb all the dread- 
ful diseases that infest the atmosphere of this planet. 

Yet you did die very young, and that is a pity. But who knows 
the Master’s design in such things? It is not for us to offend 
your powerful parents by reproaching them with the neglect 
from which you died. Maybe, by means of an inscrutable wisdom, 
you continue to live in this world—in the stroke of a brush, in a 
rhyme, or as a gleam of gold in Uncle Buddah’s great safe. 

Peter the Third, we know nothing about these things, and we 
are terrified in the face of what we do not know. Before this dread- 
ful fear we are like little children in the dark, like you as you 
were in life, Peter the Third. We are about to take your precious 
little body, Peter, and cover it up with yellow lime and grey gravel. 
Have compassion with us, Peter, for we know not what we do. 

(Another solemn burst of the organ, which stops just as sud- 
denly. The casket is raised and borne off. The lights die out 
one by one. Swiftly the church is emptied out.) 

PETER: (alone before the dark altar, crumples down to his knees 
and sobs): My God, what will become of me now? 

(The curtain falls slowly and then very swiftly.) 


THE END. 


ON AVARICE 
AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT 


This, the first of a series of 
unpublished essays by William 
Hazlitt, is released for publica- 
tion by Mr. Conger Goodyear, 
of Buffalo, who writes as fol- 
lows :— 

“Ten years ago I bought at 
auction in New York the manu- 
script of sixteen essays by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. The sale cata- 
logue described the lot as con- 
taining a few pages in Hazlitt’s 
handwriting, but a careful ex- 
amination and comparison with 
other papers made it certain 
that every word was written by 
him. Among these essays were 
four of which I could find no 
record. They are headed On 
Avarice, Political Economy, 
Outlines of Morals and Outlines 
of the Human Mind. 

“As is usually the case with 
Hazlitt’s manuscript, the first 
part of each essay is written 
very clearly and legibly, but 
later pages lapse into a sprawl- 
ing hieroglyphic. This condition 
discouraged further investiga- 
tion, and the papers were laid 
aside until the publication of 
Mr. Howe’s Life, which renew- 
ed my interest. 

“In a letter to David Con- 


stable, the publisher, dated 
January 10, 1828, and publish- 
ed in the Life, Hazlitt writes: 
‘It has come into my head that 
I could make a little volume of 
outlines of elements of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1. Of Law. 2. 
Of Morals. 3. Of the Human 
Mind. 4. Of Taste. 5. Of Poli- 
tical Economy. 6. Of English 
Grammar. On all of these but 
the fifth I have something new 
to offer. Do you think you 
could print such a work (I 
would leave the price to you) 
or that it might possibly do for 
the Miscellany?’ As Mr. Howe 
points out, the essay ‘On Law’ 
is probably identical with the 
‘Project for a New Theory of 
Civil and Criminal Legislation’ 
published in Literary Remains 
(the manuscript of which I 
also have). 

“In the Chronological Cata- 
logue of the Works of William 
Hazlitt, prefixed to the Memo- 
irs published by W. Carew Haz- 
litt in 1867, appears a list of 
five manuscripts—the four now 
in my possession and one other 
on ‘Outlines of Grammar’ 
which has apparently disap- 
peared.” 
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Search the ruling passion: there 
alone 

The wild are constant, and the 
cunning known, 

The fool consistent, 
false sincere: 

Priests, princes, women, no dis- 
semblers here. 

This clue once found unravels 
all the rest, 

The prospect clears, and Whar- 
ton stands confest.—Pope. 


and the 


DON’T know whether I am 

right or wrong, but I am 
one of those who do not think 
that mankind are exactly gov- 
erned, by reason or a cool calcu- 
lation of consequences. I am apt 
to fancy that habit, imagination, 
sense, passion, prejudice, words, 
make a strong and frequent di- 
version from the right line of 
prudence and wisdom. I have 
been told, however, that these 
are merely the irregularities 
and exceptions, and that reason 
forms the rule, that the under- 
standing, instead of being the 
sport of capricious and arbi- 
trary decisions of the will, gen- 
erally dictates the line of con- 
duct it is to pursue, and that 
self-interest or the main-chance 
is the unvarying load star of 
our affections or the chief in- 
gredient in all our motives, that 
thrown in as a ballast, gives 
steadiness and direction to our 
voyage in rough life. I will 
not take upon me to give a ver- 
dict in this cause as a judge but 
I will try to plead one side of it 
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as an advocate, perhaps a bias- 
sed and feeble one. 


As the passions are said to 
be subject to control of reason 
and as reason is resolved into 
an attention to our own inter- 
est and a practical sense of the 
value of money, it will not be 
amiss to inquire how much of 
this principle itself is founded 
in a rational estimate of things 
or is calculated for the end it 
proposes to itself, or how much 
of it will turn out, when ana- 
lysed, to be mere madness and 
folly, or a mixture, like all the 
rest, of obstinacy, whim, fancy, 
vanity, ill-nature and so on, or 
a nominal pursuit of good. 
This passion or an inordinate 
love of wealth shows itself, 
when it is strong, chiefly, in two 
opposite ways, in saving or in 
spending—in avarice (or stingi- 
ness) or in extravagance. 


To examine each of these in 
their order. That lowest and 
most familiar form of covetous- 
ness, commonly called stingi- 
ness, is at present (it must be 
confessed) greatly on the wane 
in civilised society; it has been 
driven out of fashion either by 
ridicule and good sense, or by 
the dread of luxury, or by the 
introduction of other sources of 
interest to the mind, besides 
those which related to the bare 
means of subsistence, and it 
may be considered almost as a 
vice or absurdity struck off the 
list as a set-off to some that, in 
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the change of manners and the 
progress of dissipation, may 
have been added to it. It is not, 
however, so entirely banished 
from the world but that exam- 
ples of it may be found to our 
purpose. It seems to have taken 
refuge in the petty provincial 
towns or in old baronial castles 
in the north of Scotland, where 
it is still triumphant. Nothing 
is more common in these half- 
starved barren regions than to 
stint the servants in their 
meals, to allowance them in the 
merest necessities, never to give 
them a morsel of meat, and to 
lock up everything from them 
as if they were thieves or com- 
mon vagabonds broke into the 
house. The necessary effect is 
that the mistresses live in a 
state of siege, grudge them 
every morsel, every appearance 
of comfort or moment leisure, 
and torment their own souls 
every minute of their lives 
about what, if left entirely to 
itself, would not make a dif- 
ference of five shillings at the 
year’s end. There are families 
so notorious for this kind of 
surveillance and meanness, that 
no servant will go to live with 
them, for to clinch the matter, 
they are obliged to stay if they 
do, as under these amiable es- 
tablishments and to provide 
against an evasion of their ben- 
efits, servants are never hired 
but by the half-year. Instances 
have been known where serv- 
ants have taken a pleasant re- 
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venge on their masters and 
mistresses without intending it, 
but where the example of sor- 
did saving and meanness set to 
them having taken possession 
of those even who suffered by 
it, they have applied it to the 
benefit of all parties, and 
scarcely suffered a thing to en- 
ter the house for the whole six 
months they stayed in it. To 
pass over, however, these in- 
stances for which they plead 
poverty as their excuse, and 
come to the point, what shall 
we say to a lady of fortune 
(the sister of one of the old- 
fashioned lairds) suffering the 
fruit to rot in the gardens and 
hot-houses of a fine old man- 
sion in large quantities sooner 
than let it be given away in 
presents to their neighbors, and 
when peremptorily ordered by 
the master of the house to send 
a basket-full every morning to 
a sick friend, purchasing a 
small bottle for the purpose, 
and satisfying her mind (an 
intelligent and _ well-informed 
one) with this miserable sub- 
terfuge? Nay farther, the 
same person, whenever they had 
green peas or other rarities 
served up from the garden, 
could never be prevailed on to 
help the guests to them, but if 
possible sent them away, though 
no further use could possibly be 
made of them and she could 
never see them again. 

Is there a common sense in 
this or is it not more like mad- 
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ness? But is it not, at the same 
time, human nature? 

Let us stop to explain a little. 
In my opinion the real motive 
of action in this and all similar 
cases of grasping penurious- 
ness has no more resemblance 
to self-love, properly so called, 
than artificial fruit and flow- 
ers have to natural ones. A 
certain form or outside appear- 
ance of utility may deceive the 
mind, but the natural, pulpy, 
wholesome, nutritious substance, 
the principle of vitality, is gone. 
To this callous, frigid habit of 
mind the real uses of. things 
harden and crystallize, the pith 
and marrow are extracted out 
of them and leave nothing but 
the husk or shell. By a regular 
process, the idea of property is 
gradually abstracted from the 
use it may be of, even to our- 
selves, and to a_ well-drilled, 
thorough-bred Northern house- 
keeper (such as I have describ- 
ed) the fruits or other produce 
of her garden would come at 
last to be things no more to be 
eaten or enjoyed than her jew- 
els or trinkets of any descrip- 
tion, which are of no use but to 
be kept, as symbols of wealth, 
to be looked at, and carefully 
guarded from the possession of 
any other person, 

The calculation of conse- 
quences or of benefit to accrue 
is so far from being the main- 
spring in this mechanical oper- 
ation that it is never once 
thought of, or is regarded with 
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peevishness and impatience as 
an unwelcome intruder, because 
it must naturally divert the 
mind from tke warped and 
false bias it has taken, ‘she 
feeling of property is thus re- 
moved from the sphere of 
practice to a purely romantic 
and fictitious character. In the 
case of not sending the fruit 
out of the house, there might, 
however, be some lurking idea 
of its being possibly wanted at 
home; that it might be sent to 
someone else, or made up into 
preserves; but when different 
articles of food were actually 
placed on the table, to hang 
back from using or offering 
them to others, is a deliberate 
madness. They must be de- 
stroyed, they could not appear 
again, and yet this person’s 
heart failed her and shrunk 
back from deriving benefit 
from them with a kind of des- 
perate propensity and forlorn 
hope; no longer the understood 
means, but the infatuated end; 
habit had completely super- 
seded the use and control of 
reason, and the rage of mak- 
ing the most of everything (by 
making no use at all of it) re- 
sisted to the last moment the 
shocking project of feasting on 
a helpless dish of green peas 
(that would fetch so much in 
the market) as an outrageous 
offence against the Goddess of 
stinginess and torture to the 
soul of good house-wifery. 
The principle of economy is 
invented, and in order to avoid 
the possibility of wasting any- 
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thing, the way with such philo- 
sophers and housewives is to 
make no use of it at all. Is not 
this a common error? Or are 
we conscious of our motives in 
such cases? Or do we not de- 
ceive ourselves in imputing such 
gratuitous folly and meanness 
to the necessity we are under of 
taking sure and prudent steps 
to avoid ruin, beggary and the 
abuse of wealth? A lady in the 
same northern school of human- 
ity calling upon some young 
ladies, her neighbours, was so 
alarmed and scandalised at find- 
ing the safe open that she en- 
gaged herself to drink tea in the 
afternoon for the express pur- 
pose of reading them a lecture 
on the unheard of imprudence 
and impropriety of such an ex- 
ample, and was mobbed on her 
way home by the poor servant- 
girl: a very proper return for 
her interference. She had in 
fact nothing to fear, nothing to 
lose: her safe was carefully 
locked up. Why then all this 
flutter, fidgety anxiety and itch 
of meddling? Out of pure ro- 
mantic generosity—because the 
idea of anything like comfort or 
liberality to a servant shocked 
her economical and screwed-up 
prejudices as much as the im- 
pugning any article of her re- 
ligious or moral creed would 
have done. 

The very truisms and literal 
refinements of this passion are 
their sheer impertinence. The 
house-keeper came into the par- 
lour of a “big ha’ house” in the 
same neighborhood to say that 
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the workmen had refused to eat 
their dinner. Why so? Because 
there was nothing but sowans 
and sour milk. “Then they must 
go without a dinner,” said the 
young mistress delighted, “there 
is nothing else in the house for 
them.” Yet the larder at that 
time groaned with cold rounds 
of beef, hams, pasties, and the 
plentiful remains of a huge en- 
tertainment the day before. This 
was flippancy and ill-nature as 
well as a mistaken notion of 
self-interest. Is it at all won- 
derful that a decent servant- 
girl, when asked to take a situa- 
tion in this house, laughed at 
the idea of going to a place 
where there was nothing to eat? 
Yet this attention to the main- 
chance on her part would have 
been treated as a great piece 
of insolence by such Lady Boun- 
tifuls in the land of cakes and 
hospitality. 

The clergyman of the parish 
(a hearty, good sort of man 
enough but irritable withal) 
took it into his head to fly into 
a violent passion if he ever 
found the glasses or spoons left 
out in the kitchen and he always 
went into the kitchen to look 
after this sort of excitement. He 
pretended to be mightily afraid 
that the one would be broken and 
the other stolen, though there 
was no danger of the sort: he 
wanted an excuse to fret and 
fume about something On the 
death of his wife he sent for an 
intimate friend of hers to con- 
dole and consult with, and hay- 
ing some necessary arrange- 
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ments to make, begged a pe- 
culiar favour, that she would 
look into the kitchen to see that 
the glasses and silver spoons 
were in their places. She sup- 
pressed a smile at such a mo- 
ment out of regard to his feel- 
ings, which were serious and 
acute, but burst into a fit of 
loud and unrestrained laughter 
as soon as she got home. So 
ridiculous a thing is human 
nature even to ourselves! Hither 
our actions are absurd or we are 
absurd in our constant censureg 
and ridicule of others. I could 
not go into these details but they 
might be required to fill up my 
outlines and the examples of 
folly, spite and meanness are 
unfortunately “sown like a 
thick scurf o’er life.” 

Let us turn the tables and 
look at the other side of this 
passion. A man lays out a 
thousand, nay sometimes sev- 
eral thousand pounds in pur- 
chasing a fine picture. This 
is thought by the vulgar a very 
fantastical folly and an unac- 
countable waste of money. Why 
so? No one would give such a 
sum for a picture unless there 
were others ready to offer near- 
ly the same sum and who are 
likely to appreciate its value 
and envy him the distinction. 
It is then a sign of taste, a 
proof of wealth to possess it, it 
is an ornament and a luxury. 
If the same person lays out the 
same sum of money in building 
or purchasing a fine house or 
furnishing it with costly fur- 
niture, no notice is taken. This 
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is. thought to be perfectly na- 
tural and in order. Yet both 
are equally gratuitous pieces of 
extravagance and the value of 
the objects is in either case 
equally ideal. It will be asked, 
but what is the use of the pic- 
ture? And what pray is the 
use of the fine house or costly 
furniture, unless to be looked 
at, to be admired, and to prove 
the taste and magnificence of 
the owner? Are not pictures 
and statues as much furniture 
as gold plate or jasper tables, 
or does the circumstance of the 
former having a meaning in 
them and appealing to the im- 
agination as well as to the sen- 
ses, neutralise their virtue, and 
render their value purely chi- 
merical and ideal? It is true, 
everyone has a house of some 
kind, furnished somehow, and 
the luxurious so far grows im- 
perceptibly out of the necessa- 
ry. But a fine house and fine 
furniture is necessary to no 
man, except as a matter of 
taste, of fancy, of luxury, and 
ostentation. 

Again, if a person is in the 
habit of keeping a number of 
servants and receiving a num- 
ber of fashionable guests, he 
must, no doubt, have more room 
than he wants for himself, 
apartments suitably decorated, 
and offices and stables for their 
horses and retinues. Granted. 
But is all this necessarily dic- 
tated as a part of his attention 
to the main-chance, or is it not 
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sacrificing the latter and mak- 
ing it a mere stalking-horse to 
his vanity, ostentation, or love 
of society and hospitality? Ifa 
man runs through a fortune in 
this way, is it out of love to 
himself? Yet who scruples to 
run through a fortune in this 
way, or attributes it to a disin- 
terested generosity or love of 
others? One bed is as much as 
any one can sleep in, one room 
is as much as he can dine in, 
and he may have another to re- 
tire to after dinner—but he can 
only want more than this for 
the accommodation of his 
friends or the admiration of the 
public. 

At Fonthill Abbey there 
was not a single room fit to sit, 
lie or stand in—the whole was 
cut up into pigeon-holes or long 
endless galleries. The building 
this huge pile cost, I believe, 
nearly a million of money, and 
if the circumstance was men- 
tioned, it occasioned only an ex- 
pression of surprise at the 
amount of the wealth that could 
be thus squandered—but if it 
was said that a hundred had 
been laid out on a highly finish- 
ed picture, there was the same 
astonishment expressed at its 
misdirection. The sympathetic 
auditor in such cases consoles 
himself for the first and great- 
est loss by reflecting that the 
building materials alone at 
least must fetch something con- 
siderable; or in the very idea 
of bricks and stone walls there 
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is something solid and tangible, 
that cannot be changed with 
fantastical levity or fine senti- 
ment. This quaint excrescence 
in architecture, comfortless and 
ill-contrived as it was, occasion- 
ed, I suspect, many a heart- 
ache and bitter comparison to 
the throng of fashionable visit- 
ants; and I believe it was the 
very want of comfort and con- 
venience that enhanced this 
feeling by magnifying, as it 
were, from contrast the enor- 
mous expense that had been in- 
curred in realising an idle whim. 

When we judge thus of the 
employment of wealth by others 
in the mere spirit of caprice 
and contradiction, I cannot 
think that we can be solely 
guided in our own choice of 
means or ends by a single cal- 
culation of real use and per- 
sonal comfort. The gentleman 
who purchased Fonthill and 
was supposed to be possessed of 
wealth enough to purchase half- 
a-dozen more, lived there him- 
self for some time in a state of 
the greatest retirement, rose at 
six and read till four, rode out 
for an hour for the benefit of 
the air, and [lived] abstemi- 
ously for the sake of his health. 
I could do all this myself. What 
then became of the rest of his 
fortune? It was lying in the 
funds or embarked in business 
to make it still greater that he 
might still rise at six and read 
till four, &c.—it was of no 
other real use to him; for he 
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did not wish to make a figure 
in the world, or to throw it 
away on studs of horses, on 
equipages, entertainments, elec- 
tions, subscriptions to charit- 
able institutions, or any of the 
usual fashionable modes of 
squandering our wealth for the 
benefit and amusement of 
others, and fancying we are en- 
joying it ourselves. Mr. Farqu- 
har did not probably lay out 
five hundred a year on himself; 
it cost Mr. Beckford, who led 
a life of great seclusion, twenty 
thousand a year to defray the 
expenses of his table and house- 
hold establishment. 

When I find that such so 
various are the tasks of men, I 
am a little puzzled to know 
what is meant by self-interest 
of which some persons talk so 
fluently as if it was some given 
thing, and then I am told that 
all men equally pursue it. If 
money, is it for its own sake 
or for the sake of other things? 
In all these points, we find the 
greatest varieties and contra- 
dictions, both in feeling and 
practice. Avarice is the miser’s 
dream as fame is the poet’s. A 
calculation of profit or physical 
advantage is nearly as much 
out of question in the one case 
as in the other. The one has 
set his mind on gold, the other 
on praise, but both as an object 
of enthusiastic admiration, of 
bigoted idolatry, of visionary 
musing, not for any private or 
ultimate advantage to be de- 
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rived from them. It is the im- 
mediate stimulus, not the re- 
mote or reflex operation that 
gives wings to the passion. 
There is a reference to self in 
either case, no doubt, that fixes 
and concentrates it, but not a 
gross or sordid one. Is not the 
desire to accumulate and leave 
a vast heap of wealth behind us 
equally romantic with the de- 
sire to leave a posthumous 
name behind us? And are not 
the privations we undergo, the 
sacrifices and exertions we make 
for other objects nearly akin? 
A boy makes a huge snowball 
to show his skill and persever- 
ance, and as something to won- 
der at, not that he can swallow 
it as an ice, or warm himself 
at it, and though the next day’s 
sun will dissolve it, and the man 
accumulates a pile of wealth for 
the same reason principally, to 
find employment for his time, 
his imagination and his will. I 
deny that it can be of any other 
use to him to watch the returns 
of millions, than to watch the 
returns of the heavenly bodies, 
or to calculate their distances, 
or to contemplate eternity or 
infinity or the sea or the dome 
of St. Peter’s, or any other ob- 
ject that excites curiosity and 
interest from its magnitude and 
importance. Do we not look at 
the most barren mountain with 
thrilling awe and wonder? And 
is it strange that we should 
look at a mountain of gold with 
satisfaction, when we can be- 
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sides say this is ours, with all 
the power that belongs to it? 

We hear or read with plea- 
sure of immense treasures pos- 
sessed by others, even in fable 
and in fiction. A miser is the 
true alchemist or like the magi- 
cian in his cell, who overlooks a 
mighty experiment, who sees 
dazzling visions, and who wields 
the will of others at his plea- 
sure, but to whom all other 
hopes and pleasures are dead 
and who is cut off from all con- 
nection with his kind. Blest 
madman who lives in a splendid 
hallucination, a waking trance 
and so far it is well: but if he 
thinks he has any other need, 
or use of all this, he deceives 
himself. He goes on, however, 
mechanically adding to his stock 
and fancying that great riches 
is great gain, and every particle 
added to the heap is putting off 
the evil day, and a step farther 
from that poverty which he 
dreads more than ever, so much 
has habit got the mastery over 
reason or cool judgment and so 
nearly is passion allied to mad- 
ness. 

But he is laying up for his 
heirs! Then in toiling for them 
and sacrificing himself, he is 
not attending to the mavin- 
chance. This is another freak, 
another sport and play of the 
imagination upon the solemn 
gravity of the understanding. 
Every passion, however sordid 
and grovelling, has a poetical 
side to it. This is the turn the 
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love of money takes in cautious 
recluse and speculative minds. 
If it was the pure and abstract 
love of money, it would take no 
other than this one turn. 

But in a different description 
of characters, the sociable, the 
vain and imaginative, it takes 
just the contrary one, viz., to 
expense, extravagance and os- 
tentation. It then loves to dis- 
play itself in every fantastic 
shape, every reflected lustre; 
in houses, in equipage, in dress, 
in a retinue of friends and 
servants, in horses, in hounds, 
to glitter in the eye of fashion, 
to be echoed by the roar of 
folly, and buoying itself for a 
while like a bubble on the sur- 
face of vanity, to sink all at 
once and irretrievably into an 
abyss of ruin and bankruptcy. 
Does it foresee this result? Does 
it care for it? What becomes 
of the calculating principle that 
cannot be turned aside from its 
duty? Does it do nothing for 
us in this case? It is blind, 
deaf and insensible to all but 
the noise, show and glitter of 
immediate objects, by which it 
is dazzled and lulled to a sleep 
of very idiocy! One man ruins 
himself by the vanity of as- 
sociating with lords, another by 
his love of low company; one 
by his fondness for building, 
another by his rage for keep- 
ing open house; one by philo- 
sophical experiments, another 
by embarking in some ticklish 
and fantastical speculation that 
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excites his curiosity; another 
throws away an estate on a law 
suit, a third on a die, a 
fourth on a horse-race, a 
fifth on a drab, a_ sixth 
on an election contest, etc. 
There is no want of instances 
to fill the page and supply the 
group of profound calculators 
and inflexible martyrs to the 
main-chance. Let any of these 
selfish and providential persons 
have the veil torn from their 
darling pursuits by experience, 
and be gifted with, not only 
retrospective but prospective 
wisdom and a second fortune to 
dispose of, and each of them, 
so far from being warned by 
experience or suffering, will on- 
ly be impelled so much the more 
eagerly from the sense of re- 
straint and annoyance to throw 
it away the self-same way it 
went before. 

There is an admirable de- 
scriptions of this sort of folly in 
Madame d’Arblay’s Cecilia, and 
though the picture is highly 
finished as well as carried to 
the verge of probability, yet I 
maintain that the principle is 
common and myself have known 
several individuals in the same 
predicament, and I therefore 
cannot think that the devia- 
tions from the line of strict 
prudence and wisdom are so 
rare or trifling as the theory 
opposed makes them, or I must 
have been singularly unfortu- 
nate in my acquaintance. Out 
of a score of persons of this 
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class, I would mention several 
that have ruined themselves for 
whim or fancy; several that 
are in a state of dotage and 
drivelling from their fear of 
doing so. The rest care nothing 
about the matter. So that this 
boasted natural attention to the 
main-chance resolves itself, 
when strong, into mad ostenta- 
tion or imbecile grasping, or, if 
weak, is null and yields to other 
motives. This is the conclusion 
to which my observation of life 
has led me. If I am quite 
wrong in it, it is hard that in 
this world of reason and wis- 
dom, I should not have met 
with so much as a single wise 
or reasonable person. 

Or take the passion of love 
when it has other objects and 
consequences in view. Is reason 
any match for the poison of the 
passion when it has been once 
imbibed? I might just as well 
be told that reason is a cure 
for madness or for the bite of 
a venomous serpent. Is _ not 
health, fortune, friends, char- 
acter, peace of mind, everything 
sacrificed to its idlest impulse? 
Are the instances rare or are 
they not common and tragical? 
The main-chance does not serve 
the turn here. Does the pros- 
pect of certain ruin break the 
fascination to its frailer victim, 
or does it not rather enhance 
and precipitate the passion? Or 
does it not, for instance, make 
the conquest more easy and se- 
cure, that the seducer has al- 
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ready triumphed over and de- 
serted a hundred other victims? 
A man a bonnes fortunes is the 
most irresistible personage in 
the lists of gallantry. 

Take drunkenness again, that 
vice, which till within these few 
years was fatal to the health, 
the constitutions, the fortune, 
of so many individuals and the 
peace of so many families in 
Great Britain. I would ask 
what remonstrance of friends, 
what lessons of experience, 
what resolutions of amendment, 
what certainty of remorse and 
suffering, however exquisite, 
would prevent the confirmed 
sot (where the passion for this 
kind of excitement had once 
taken root and the present want 
of it was felt) from indulging 
his propensity and taking his 
full swig in defiance of the 
most certain, acknowledged and 
imminent punishment following 
upon his excess? The con- 
sequence of not abstaining from 
a favourite liquor is here not 
speculative or distant (a thing 
in the clouds) but near and 
known, not felt, perhaps, in all 
its aggravations that very 
morning, yet the recollection 
of this and of the next day’s 
dawn is of no avail against the 
immediate craving and headlong 
impulse given to the imagina- 
tion, which is rather whetted 
and increased by it. I know 
this as a rule, that the stronger 
the repentance, the surer the 
relapse and the more hopeless 
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the cure. Few instances have 
been heard of, either of simple 
self-denial or of final reforma- 
tion. Yet it is a clear case, and 
Reason, if it were that Giant 
that it is represented, in any- 
thing but ledgers and day- 


books, would put down the 
abuse in an instant. It is true 
this vice is more peculiarly 


chargeable to the English, or to 
more northern nations, and 
there has been a considerable 
improvement among us of late 
years, but I suspect it is owing 
to a change of manners and to 
the opening of other resources 
of amusement or excitement, 
and not to the lectures that we 
could read against it, nor to 
any increasing regard in the 
breasts of individuals to their 
own good health and happiness. 

We have still plenty of ways 
left of sporting with these. I 
will say nothing of a passion 
for gaming here, as a too ob- 
vious illustration of what I 
mean. It is more rare and 
hardly can be looked on as epi- 
demic with us. But few that 
have dabbled in it have not be- 
come deeply involved, and few 
(almost none) that have done 
so have ever retraced their 
steps or returned to sober cal- 
culations of the main-chance. 
The majority, it is true, are not 
gamesters, but where the pas- 
sion does exist, it completely 
tyrannises over and stifles the 
voice of common sense, human- 
ity, and reason. 
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How many victim has the 
point of honour! I will not 
pretend that as a merely provi- 
dential consideration or a cal- 
culation of consequences it may 
not be necessary, in certain 
classes and, professions, to fight 
a duel on certain provocations, 
or when challenged, but I do 
say that the thoughtlessness 
with which this responsibility 
is incurred, and even the seek- 
ing for causes of quarrel in 
such circumstances, shows very 
little regard to self interest as 
a general principle of action; 
or, rather evinces a total de- 
fiance and recklessness of con- 
sequences, when opposed to a 
pique, petulance and passion. 

Before I proceed to answer a 
principal objection (and indeed 
a staggering one at first sight) 
I will mention here that I think 
it strongly confirms my view 
of human nature that men form 
their opinions much more from 
prejudices than from reason. 
The proof that they do so is 
that they form opposite ones 
where the abstract or indepen- 
dent evidence is the same. How 
few Calvinists become Luther- 
ans! How few Papists, Pro- 
testants! How few Tories, 
Whigs! Each shuts his eyes to 
reason and persists in the view 
of the subject that custom, 
pride and obstinacy dictate. It 
cannot be interest for it is 
often at the risk both of life 
and fortune that opinions have 
been persisted in, and it is uni- 
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formly when parties have run 
highest and the strife has been 
deadliest, that people have been 
most forward to sacrifice them- 
selves and all the world to a 
dogma or article of an old- 
fashioned and nonsensical creed. 
Half the wars and fighting, 
martyrdoms, executions, feuds, 
antipathies in the world have 
been for some point, not worth 
an egg—so ready are mankind 
to sacrifice their all for a name. 
But it is objected here that 
in matters not of speculation 
but of private life and prudence 
every man consults and under- 
stands his own interest—that, 
whatever the motives he may 
have, he minds this and con- 
trives to make both ends meet 
at the end of the year. If we 
look around and take examples 
from the inhabitants of the 
street in which we live, we shall 
find that the main-chance is 
still stuck to with rigid and in- 
defatigable perseverance—the 
accounts are covered up and 
everything is right at the year’s 
end, whatever freaks or fancies 
may have intervened in the 
course of it. The business of 
life (which is the principal 
thing) goes on regularly and 
every man’s house stands upon 
its own foundations. This is the 
case in Nicholson Street, in the 
next street to it, and in the next 
street to that and so on 
throughout Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land and England to boot. 
This, I allow, is a home trust 
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and I must parry it, how I can. 
It is a kind of heavy broad- 
wheeled wagon of an objection 
that makes a formidable and 
awkward appearance and takes 
up so much of the road that I 
know not hom to pass it in my 
light fanciful gig, but I must 
attempt to dash by without be- 
ing upset or crushed to atoms. 
The persons who in the present 
instance have the charge of it 
in its progress down Nicholson 
Street and up the High Street, 
Edinburgh, are a constitutional 
lawyer, a _ political economist, 
an opposition editor, and an 
exciseman; fearful odds to one 
poor metaphysician. Their ma- 
chine of human life, I confess, 
puts me somewhat in mind of 
those caravans one sometimes 
meets on the road in which they 
transport wild beasts from place 
to place, and dull, heavy, safe 
and flat as they look, the ani- 
mals within do not change their 
natures. The monkeys play 
their tricks and the panthers 
lick their paws for human 
blood, though the bars of cages 
confine their excursion. In my 
view, however, the machine 
often breaks down, or the vices 
and follies break loose or do 
their worst inside this formal 
conveyance, called the main- 
chance. 

As this ovation is to pass up 
the High Street for the honour 
of the Scottish capitol, I should 
wish it to stop at the shop-door 
of Mr. Bartolins Saddletree to 
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see if he is at home or in the 
courts. Also, to inquire whether 
the suit of Peter Peebles is yet 
ended, and to take the opinion 
of counsel how many of the 
Highland lairds or Scottish 
noblemen and gentlemen that 
were out in the Fifteen and 
Forty-five, perilled their lives 
and fortunes in the good cause 
from an eye to the main-chance. 
I maintain that the risk, the 
danger, the possibility of having 
their heads stuck on Temple Bar 
and their estates confiscated 
were among the exciting causes 
that influenced their zeal and 
stirred their blood to the enter- 
prise. Hardship, danger, exile, 
death, these words “ smack of 
honour” more than the main- 
chance. The modern Scots may 
be loyal on the latter thriving 
principle: their ancestors found 
their loyalty a very losing con- 
cern. Yet they persevered in 
it till and long after it became 
a desperate cause. 

But patriotism and loyalty 
(true or false) are important 
and powerful principles’ in 
human affairs, though not al- 
ways selfish and calculating. 
Honour is a raison suffisant 
and a puissant leader in the 
struggle of human life, and less 
than honour is enough to set 
the multitude together by the 
ears, whether in civil, religi- 
ous or private brawls:—“ But 
greedy to find quarrel in a 
straw when honour is at stake.” 

To return to our Edinburgh 
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shop-keepers, those practical 
models of wisdom and accom- 
plished epitomes of human nat- 
ure. They doubtless, by their 
canny ways and pauky looks 
keep their names out of the 
Gazette, yet still care (not the 
less perhaps) mounts behind 
their counters and sits in their 
back shops. A tradesman is not 
bankrupt at the year’s end. 
But it does not follow that he 
is not hen-pecked, that he does 
not beat, his wife:—one of them 
quarrels with his apprentices, 
one has married a woman twice 
as old as himself that makes his 
life uncomfortable to him; one 
is refused by his maid, one 
fuddles himself every night, one 
gets an apoplexy by over-eat- 
ing himself, one is a news- 
monger, one a Whig, one a Tory, 
one envious of his neighbours’ 
success, another dissatisfied 
with his own; one surly, one 
eaten up with indolence and 
procrastination; one has some 
personal defect, one is insigni- 
ficant or awkward in company; 
every one in short has some 
weak side or sore place on which 
the Devil assails him and the 
insisting on an aggravating 
which, to give his will and pas- 
sions head or vent through some 
loop-hole or other makes the 
real business of his life. That 
of his shop almost goes on with- 
out his heeding it. Such is the 
perfection of reason and the 
triumph of the sovereign good 
in the citizens of the good town 
of Edinburgh and of most of 
the other good towns of the 
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world! The humours collect, 
the will gets head, our passions, 
however low, must have a vent 
or the machine of still-life could 
not go on even in North Brt- 
ain. 

But to grant the full force 
and extent of the objection, I 
say that it does not apply to my 
view of the subject or general 
assertion that abstract reason 
is an unequal match for indi- 
vidual passion. Business is a 
kind of jailor or taskmaster 
that keeps its subject in order 
while they are under his eye, 
as the knave or culprit performs 
his duty with the whip hang- 
ing over him but the question 
is what he would do with his 
recovered freedom or what 
course the mind will for the 
most part adopt when, in the 
range of the general good, it 
has its choice to make between 
a distant, doubtful, sober, rati- 
onal good, and some one object 
that strikes the senses, flatters 
our prejudices, gives scope to 
the imagination and has all the 
strength of passion and habit 
on its side. 

The main-chance then is an 
exception, but not a fair one, 
since it falls under a different 
head and line of argument. It 
is not a mere dry, abstract, un- 
impassioned, speculative, honest, 
steady and well-founded con- 
viction of the understanding. It 
has other levers and pulleys to 
enforce it besides those of rea- 
son and reflection—as follows: 
1. The value of money is defi- 
nite or specific. The interest 
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is a sort of mathematical in- 
terest reducible to numbers and 
quantity. Ten is always more 
than one, a part is here never 
greater than the whole, the good 
we seek or attain in this way 
has a technical denomination, 
and I do not deny that in mat- 
ters of strict calculation, the 
principle of calculation will 
naturally bear great sway. 2. 
Business is also a matter of 
habit; it calls for incessant and 
daily application, and what was 
at first a matter of necessity 
to supply our wants, becomes 
almost a matter of necessity to 
employ our time. The man of 
business wants work for his 
head, the labourer and mechanic 
for his hands, and the love of 
action, of difficulty and com- 
petition, the stimulus of success 
or failure, is perhaps as strong 
an ingredient in man’s ordinary 
pursuits as the love of gain. 
We find persons pursuing sci- 
ence or any _  hobby-horsical 
whim or handicraft with much 
the same ardour and persever- 
ance. The operation of busi- 
ness or the main-scheme is re- 
gular and mechanical and the 
returns of profit or self-interest 
are so far mechanical too. 3. 
The value of money is an ex- 
changeable value, that is, this 
pursuit is available and con- 
vertible into a great many oth- 
ers. A person is fond of money 
and sells an estate to throw it 
away upon a round of enter- 
tainments and company. The 
passion or motive here is not 
the love of money, but of soci- 
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ety, and the individual will ruin 
himself for this object. An- 
other who has the same passion 
and tries to gain a fortune in 
trade to indulge it, goes to work 
and arrives at the same end in 
a more round-about way. The 
main-chance is here only the 
pretence to cover a passion for 
an individual object, which ex- 
ercises a power of passion over 
his mind. Money will purchase 
a house or a horse, or a picture, 
or leisure, or dissipation, or 
whatever a man has a fancy 
for or that is to be purchased, 
but it does not follow that he 
is fond of all these because he 
is fond of money or that he is 
attached to his own general in- 
terest, but that he has a pas- 
sion for some one of these ob- 
jects, to which he would sacri- 
fice all the rest of his own 
peace and happiness into the 
bargain. 4, The main-chance is 
an instrument of various pas- 
sions but is opposed to none of 
them with the single exception 
of indolence, which when strong 
always over-masters it. The 
having wealth or even acquir- 
ing it does not prevent enjoy- 
ing (it in*) various ways, as 
sobriety is opposed to drunk- 
enness, (temperance),* to dissi- 
pation. He may give his morn- 
ing to business, his evening to 
pleasure. This is no contra- 
diction nor does he sacrifice his 
ruling passion by this any more 
than the man of science by 
study or the soldier by an at- 
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tention to etiquette. Reason 
and passion are opposed but 
not passion and business. A 
man must live. The first step 
is a fruit of necessity. Every 
man would live well. The sec- 
ond is a fruit of luxury. The 
sot, the glutton, the debauchee, 
the gambler, can have all a 
want of money, possessed or to 
be acquired, and they may in- 
dulge all their passion and 
their avarice at the same time. 
But this is not probable, and 
the alternative is either not to 
indulge their ruling passion or 
to throw up the main-chance. 
The latter is lost sight of un- 
less it is itself the ruling pas- 
sion, which only rarely happens 
and then it is by no means 
either in its means or objects 
another name for reason, sense 
or happiness. 

I have shown this as well as 
I could. I can show it no bet- 
ter. JI have said nothing here 
of ambition or virtue, or scarce- 
ly of the pursuits of fame or 
intellect. Yet all these are im- 
portant exceptions. Who ever 
charged Mr. Pitt with a want 
of common sense because he did 
not die worth a deal of money? 
If it had been proposed to Lord 
Byron’s choice to lose every 
penny of his estate or every 
particle of his reputation, would 
he have hesitated to suffer the 
former? 
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Is there not a loss of charac- 
ter, a slur upon honour, but is a 
severer blow than any reverse 
of fortune? Do not the richest 
heiresses in the city barter their 
wealth for a title, and think 
themselves well off? Are not 
patriots who think or dream all 
their lives about their.... *, 
philanthropists who rave about 
liberty and.... * yearly loss? 
Are there not studious men 
who never thought of making 
their fortunes in their lives? 
Might not most people do bet- 
ter than they do, but that they 
compromise their interest with 
their indolence, their taste for 
reading, their love of pleasure 
and other pursuits? And is it 
not generally understood that 
all men can make a fortune, or 
succeed in the main-chance, who 
have that one idea or passion 
in their heads? Lastly are 
there not those who pursue or 
husband wealth for their own 
good, for the benefit of their 
friends or the relief of the dis- 
tressed? These examples, how- 
ever, are rare and I shall not 
insist on them at any greater 
length. JI think I have said 
enough to indicate or apologise 
for my first general position. 

Masterless passion sways us 

to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes. 
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TOO SENTIENT REVOLUTIONIST 


By WILLIAM COBB 


There was a burning flag that flew in mind; 
There was a gaudy cause that pilfered all 
Of life save hope and battle. They can find 
Still the delight of saving one more Saul: 
They live by forcing sunlight on the blind... 
They do not feel the endless, ageless fall 
Through space grown black with lack of sin. They grind 
Their age blessed mills, and eat of each slow Paul. 


To sense, within a cloddish, worldly trance, 
Majestic, deep developed, pounding gains: 
To feel the ancient and ecstatic pains 
To know intrinsic worth in each advance. 
They grind their mills, their mills you bless or curse— 
But there hangs darkness on the universe. 


Not darkness that is absence of a light, 
But darkness that transcends all light and shade; 
A darkness making mockery of sight 
Beyond the mocking any man has made. 
There is not one relieving touch of white; 
Even the relative must slowly fade 
Except, perhaps, in self absorbing fight 
Or in perception of a Chinese jade. 


There is relief, there is relief in much: 
In battle that is brief, not for a life— 
In woman that is brief, not for a wife— 
There is relief in things that one may touch 
But may not seize. Her garment has a fold 
Within which seldom penetrates the cold. 
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The loud dark cold comes flooding to her door, 
And thin it trickles up the outside stair ; 
Slips in, and undulates across the floor; 
Retreats, and starts again. I see it there 
Yet it does not appall me any more 
When I have fate imprisoned in her hair. 
Her house hangs to the adamantine shore 
Close by that well known sea, freezing and bare. 


Sut that holds not an active solace long. 
The clutch of swirling lives asserts again 
The utterly unnecessary pain 
In trying to forget the weeping throng. 
So tightly, tightly, face the dull toned tears— 
The black at least precludes external fears. 
For all the microcosmos that they speak 
Is but a tired redundancy of burning dots 
Felt by a man anaesthetized. The weak, 
The tragic are the thickening bloody clots 
He sees awakening, and turns to seek 
The semi-coma where all turns to spots. 
For then the maddening wraiths grow cold and bleak: 
Wraiths which once twisted life to Gordian knots. 


One of the scarlet dots moves round and round, 
And on it moves this thing we call a race; 
But somewhere is a depth more deep than space, 
And it contains a note too deep for sound. 
Why care beneath what moon the life-tide runs, 
Since we are circumscribed by waiting suns? 
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(Third Instalment) 


By JAMES JOYCE 


about Anna Livia. Well, you know Anna Livia? 

Yes, of course, we all know Anna Livia. Tell 
me all. Tell me now. You'll die when you hear. Well, 
you know, when the old chap went futt and did what 
you know. Yes, I know, go on. Wash away and don’t 
be dabbling. Tuck up your sleeves and loosen your talk- 
tapes. Or whatever it was they try to make out he tried 
to do in the Fiendish park. He’s an awful old rep. Look 
at the shirt of him! Look at the dirt of it! He has all 
my water black on me. And it steeping and stuping since 
this time last week. How many times is it I wonder I 
washed it? I know by heart the places he likes to soil. 
Scorching my hand and starving my famine to make 
his private linen public. Wallop it well with your battle 
and clean it. My wrists are rusty rubbing the mouldaw 
stains. And the dneepers of wet and the gangres of sin 
in it! What was it he did a tail at all on Animal Sun- 
day? And how long was he under lough and neagh. It 
was put in the papers what he did, illysus distilling and 
all. But time will tell. I know it will. Time and tide 
will wash for no man. O, the old old rep! And the cut 
of him! And the strut of him! How he used to hold his 
head as high as a howeth, the famous old duke alien, 
with a hump of grandeur on him like a walking rat. 
What age is he at all at all? Or where was he born or 
how was he found and were him and her ever spliced? 
I heard he dug good tin with his doll when he brought 
her home, Sabine asthore, in a parakeet’s cage, the quag- 
gy way for stumbling. Who sold you that jackalantern’s 
tale? In a gabbard he landed, the boat of life, and he 
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O TELL me all about Anna Livia! I want to hear all 
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loosed two croakers from under his tilt, the old Phenician 
rover. By the smeil of her kelp they made the pigeon- 
house. Like fun they did! But where was Himself? 
‘hat marchantman he follied their scutties right over 
the wash, his cameleer’s burnous breezing up on him, till 
with his runagate bowmpriss he rode and borst her bar. 
Pwllhyllyou! Och, I’m kilt! Tune your pipes and fall 
ahumming, you born ijypt, and you’re nothing short of 
one! When they saw him shoot swift up her sheba 
sheath, like any gay lord salomon, her bulls they were 
roaring, surfed with spree. Nooknoorum nyroo! Nook- 
noorum nyroo! He erned his lille Bunbath hard, our 
staly bred, the trader. He did. Look at here. In this 
wet of his prow. Don’t you know he was a bairn of the 
sea, Waterbourne the waterbaby? O’ I know, so he was. 
H.C.E. has a briny ee. Sure she’s nearly as bad as him 
herself. Who? Anna Livia? Ay, Anna Livia. Do you 
know she was calling backwater girls from all around to 
go in till him, her erring man, and tickle the pontiff easy? 
She was? Goto pot! O, tell me all I want to hear. Let- 
ting on she didn’t care, the proxenete! Proxenete and 
phwat is phthat? Did they never otter you ebro at skol? 
It is just the same as if I was to go for example now and 
proxenete you. For cox’ sake and is that what she is? 
Didn’t you spot her in her windeye, wubbling up on an 
osiery chair, pretending to ribble a reedy derg on a fiddle 
she bows without a bottom? Sure she can’t fiddam a 
dee, bow or bottom! Sure, she can’t! Just asuck. Well 
I never heard the like of that! Tell me more. Tell me 
most. Well, old Humber was as glum as a grampus, set- 
ting moping on his benk, where he’d check their debths 
in that mormon’s thames, hungerstriking all alone and 
holding doomsdag over himself, dreeing his weird, with 
his dander up, and his fringe combed over his eygs and 
kecking on loft till the sight of the sternes. You’d think 
all was dead belonging to him. He had been belching 
for severn years. And there she was, Anna Livia, she 
darent catch a winkle of sleep, purling around like a chit 
of a child, in a Lapsummer skirt and damazon cheeks. 
And an odd time she’d cook him up blooms of fisk and 
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lay to his heartsfoot her meddery eygs and staynish 
beacons on toase and a cupenhave of Greenland’s tay and 
a shinking bread for to plaise that man hog stay his 
stomicker till her pyrraknees shrunk to nutmeg graters 
and as rash as she’d rush with her peakload of vivers 
up on her tray my bold Hek he’d kast them from him, 
with a stour of scorn, as much as to say you this and 
you that, and if he didn’t peg the plateau in her face, 
believe me, she was safe enough. And then she’d try 
to vistule a hymn, The Heart Bowed Down or The Rakes 
oy Mallow. What harm if she knew how to cockle her 
mouth. And not a mag out of Hum no more than out 
of the mangle weight. Is that a faith? That’s a fact. 
And brahming to him down the feedchute, with all kinds 
of fondling endings, the poother rambling off her nose: 
Vuggybarney, Wickerymandy! Hello, ducky, please don’t 
die! Do you know what she started cheeping then, the 
voice of her like a watergluck? You'll never guess. Tell 
me. Tell me. Phoebe, dearest, tell, O tell me and I loved 
you better nor you knew. And letting on she was daft 
about the warbly sangs from over holmen: High hellskirt 
saw ladies kensmoker lilyhung piggers and Oom Bothar 
below in his sandy cloak as deaf as a yawn. Go away! 
You’re only jeering! Anna Liv? As chalk is my judge! 
And didn’t she up and rise and go and trot down and 
stand in the door, puffing her old dudheen, and every 
country wench or farmerette walking the pilend roads 
usedn’t she make her a sign to slip inside by the sully- 
port? You don’t say the sillypost? I did. And do. 
Calling them in one by one and legging a jig or so to 
show them how to shake their benders and the dainty 
how to bring to mind the gladdest garments out of sight 
and all the way of a maid with a man and making a sort 
of a cackling noise like two and a penny or half a crown 
and holding up a silver shiner. Lordy, lordy, did she so? 
Well, of all the ones ever I heard! Throwing all the girls 
of the world at him! To any lass you like of no matter 
what sex of playful ways two and a tanner a girl a go to 
hug and have fun in Humpy’s apron! 

And what was the wyerye rhyme she made? O that! 
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Tell me that while I am lathering hell out of Denis Flor- 
ence MacCarthy’s combies. I’m dying down off my iodine 
feet until I hear Anna Livia’s cushingloo! I can see 
that, I see you are. How does it go? Listen now. Are 
you listening? Yes, yes! Indeed I am! Listen now. 
Listen in: 

By earth and heaven but I badly want a brandnew 
bankside, bedamp and I do, and a plumper at that! 

For the putty affair I have is wore out, so tt is, sitting, 
yaping and waiting for my old Dane the dodderer, my 
life in death companion, my frugal key of our larder, 
my muchaltered camel’s hump, my jointspoiler, my may- 
moon’s honey, my fool to the last Decemberer, to wake 
himself out of his winter’s doze and shout me down like 
he used to. 

Is there a lord of the manor or a knight of the shire 
at all, I wonder, that'd dip me a pound or two in cash for 
washing and darning his worshipful socks for him now 
we're run out of horsemeat and milk? 

Only for my short Brittas bed is a snug as it smells 
it’s out I’d lep and off with me to the slobs of the Tolka 
or the shores of Clontarf to hear the gay air of my salt 
troublin bay and the race of the saywint up me ambush- 
ure. 

O goon! Tell me more. Tell me every tiny bit. I 
want to know every single thing. Well, now comes the 
hazelhatchery part. How many aleveens had she in toll? 
I can’t rightly tell you that. Close only knows. Some 
say she had a hundred and eleven. She can’t remember 
half of the cradlenames she smacked on them by the 
grace of her boxing bishop’s infallible slipper. A hund- 
red and how? They did well to rechristen her Plura- 
belle. O loreley! What a loads! She must have been 
a gadabount in her day, so she must, more than most. 
Shoal she was, you bet! She had a flewmen of her 
owen. Tell me, tell me, how could she cam through all 
her fellows, the daredevil? Linking one and knocking 
the next and palling in and petering out and clyding by 
on her eastway. Who was the first that ever burst? 
Someone it was, whoever you are. Tinker, tailor, soldier, 
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sailor, Paul Pry or polishman. That’s the thing I always 
want to know. She can’t put her hand on him for the 
moment. It’s a long long way, walking weary! Such 
a long way backwards to row! She says herself she hard- 
ly knows who her graveller was or what he did or how 
young she played or when and where and how often he 
jumped her. She was just a young thin pale soft shy 
slim slip of a thing then, sauntering, and he was a heavy 
trudging lurching lieabroad of a Curraghman, making 
his hay for the sun to shine on, as tough as the oak- 
trees (peats be with them!) used to rustle that time 
down by the dykes of killing Kildare, that forstfellfoss 
with a plash across her. She thought she’d sink under 
the ground with shame when he gave her the tigris eye! 
You’re wrong there, corribly wrong! It was ages be- 
hind that when nullahs were nowhere, in county Wicken- 
low, garden of Erin, before she ever dreamt she’d leave 
Kilbride and go fuming under Horsepass bridge to wend 
her ways byandby, rebecca or worse, in the barleyfields 
and pennylotts of Humphrey’s fordofhurdlestown and lie 
with a landleaper, wellingtonorseher. Wasut? Izod? 
Are you suir? Whereabouts in Ow and Ovoca? Was 
it north by south or Lucan Yokan or where the hand of 
man has never set foot? Tell me where, the very first 
time! I will if you listen. You know the dingley dell 
of Luggelaw? Well, there once dwelt a local heremite, 
Michael Arklow was his riverend name, (with many a 
sigh I aspersed his lavabibs!) and one venersderg in 
junojuly so sweet and so fresh and so limber she looked, 
in the silence, of the sycomores, all listening, the kind 
of curves you simply can’t stop feeling, he plunged both 
of his blessed anointed hands up to his wrists in the 
singing saffron streams of her hair, parting them and 
soothing her and mingling it, that was deepdark and 
ample like the red bog at sundown. And he cuddle not 
help himself, thurst was too hot on him, he had to forget 
the monk in the man so, rubbing her up and smoothing 
her down, he cooled his lips in smiling mood, kiss after 
kiss (as he warned her never to, never to, never) on 
Anna-na-Poghue of the freckled forehead. O, wasn’t he 
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the bold priest? And wasn’t. she the naughty Livvy? 
Naughty Naama is her name. Two lads in their breech- 
es went through her before that, Barefoot Burn and Willy 
Wade, Lugnaquillia’s noble pair, before she had a hint 
of a hair at her fanny to hide and ere that again she was 
licked by a hound while poing her pee, pure and simple, 
on the spur of the hill in old Kippure, in birdsong and 
shearingtime, but first of all, worst of all, she sideslip- 
ped only out by a gap in the Devil’s glen while Sally her 
nurse was sound asleep in a sloot and fell over a spill- 
way before she found her stride and lay and wriggled 
in all the stagnant black pools of rain under a fallow 
cow and she laughed innocefree with her limbs aloft and 
a whole drove of maiden hawthorns blushing and look- 
ing askance upon her. 

Drop me the sound of the shorthorn’s name. And 
drip me why in the something was she freckled. And 
trickle me through was she marcelwaved or was it weird- 
ly a wig she wore. Are you in the swim or are you out? 
O go on, go on, go on! I mean about what you know. 
I know right well what you mean. What I am rinsing 
now and Ill thank you? Is it a pinny or is it a surplice? 
Arran, where’s your nose? And where’s the starch? 
That’s not the benediction smell. I can tell from here 
by their eau de Niels and the scent of her moisture they’re 
Mrs. Magrath’s. And you ought to have aired them. 
They’ve just come off her. Creases in silk they are, not 
crampton lawn. The only pair with frills in old the 
plain. Sothey are. Well, well! And there is her nubilee 
letters too. Ellis on quay in scarlet thread. And an ex 
after to show they’re not Laura Kehoe’s. O, may the 
devil twist your safety pin! Now who has been tearing 
the leg of her drawers on her? Which leg is it? The 
one with the bells on it. Rinse them out and aston along 
with you. Where did I stop? Never stop. Continuar- 
ration. You’re not there yet. Garonne, garonne! 

Well, after it was put in the Beggar’s Monday Journal, 
even the snow that fell on his hoaring hair had a skun- 
ner against him. Everywhere ever you went and every 
bung you ever dropped into or wherever you scoured 
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the countryside from Nannywater to Vartryville you 
found his picture upside down or the cornerboys burning 
his guy and Pat the Man reeling and rolling around the 
local with oddfellow’s triple tiara busby rotundarinking 
round his scalp. She swore she’d be level with all of them 
yet. So she said to herself, she’d frame a plan to fake 
a shine, the mischiefmaker, the like of it you never 
heard. What plan? Tell me quickly. What the mischief 
did she make? Well, she bergened a bag, a shammy 
mailbag, off one of her swapsons, Shaun the Post, and 
then she went and made herself up. O goggle of gigglers. 
I can’t tell you how! It’s too screaming funny, rabbit 
it all! O but you must, you must really! By the holy 
well of Mulhuddart, I swear I’d give my chance of going 
to heaven to hear it all, every word. O, leave me my 
faculties, woman, a while. If you don’t like my story get 
out of the punt. Well, have it your own way, so. Here, 
sit down and do as you're bid. Lisp it slaney and crisp 
it quiet. Tell me longsome. Take your time now. 
Breathe deep. That’s the fairway. Hurry slow and 
scheldt you go. Give us your blessed ashes here till I 
scrub the canon’s underpants. Flow now. Ower more. 

First she let her hair fall and down it flushed to her 
feet its teviots winding coils. Then, mothernaked, she 
washed herself with bogwater and mudsoap, upper and 
lower from crown to sole. Next she greased the groove 
of her keel with antifouling butterscotch and turfentine 
and serpenthyme and with leafmould she ushered round 
prunella isles and islets dun all over her little mary. And 
after that she wove a garland for her hair. She pleated 
it. She plaited it. Of meadowgrass and riverflags, the 
bulrush and waterweed, and of fallen griefs of weeping 
willow. Then she made her bracelets and her anklets 
and her armlets and a jetty amulet for necklace of click- 
ing cobbles and pattering pebbles and rumbledown rubble, 
richmond and rare, of Irish rhinestones and shellmarble 
bangles. That done, a dawk of smut to her airy ey, and 
she sent her boudeloire maid to His Affluence with re- 
specks from his missus, seepy and sewery, and a request 
she might leave him for a minnikin. She said she 
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wouldn’t be half her length away. Then, then, with her 
mealiebag slung over her shoulder, Anna Livia, oyster- 
face, out at last she came. 


Describe her! Hustle along, why can’t you? Spitz 
on the iern while it’s hot. I wouldn’t miss her for the 
world. I mussel, I absolute most hear that! What had 
she on, the little old oddity! How much did she scallop, 
harness and weights! Here she is. Amnisty Ann. 
Call her calamity electrifies man. 


No electress at all, but old Moppa Necessity, mother of 
injins. Ill tell you now. But you must sit still. Will 
you hold your peace and listen well to what I am going 
to say now? It might have been ten or twenty to one 
when the fiip of her hoogly igloo fluttered and out step- 
ped a fairy woman, the dearest little mother ever you 
saw, nodding around her, all smiles, between two ages, 
a judyqueen, not up to your elb. And look at her sharp 
and seize her quick for the longer she lives the shorter 
she grows. Save us and tagus! No more? Why where 
did you ever pick a Lambay chop as big as a battering 
ram? Ay, you're right. I was forgetting. The height 
of my hough, I say! She wore a ploughboy’s nailstud- 
ded clogs, a pair of ploughfields in themselves : a sugar- 
loaf hat with a gaudyquivery peak and a band of gorse 
and a hundred streamers dancing off it and a golden 
pin to pierce it : owlglassy bicycles boggled her eyes : 
and a fishnet veil she had to keep the sun from spoiling 
her wrinkles : potatorings buckled the loose ends of her 
ears : her nude cuba stockings were salmospot-speckled 
: she sported a shimmy of hazegrey that once was blue 
till it ran in the washing : stout stays, the rivals, lined 
her lenght : her bloodorange knickers showed natural 
nigger boggers, fancyfastened, free to undo : her black- 
stripe tan joseph was teddybearlined, with wavy rush- 
green epaulettes and a leadcwn here and there of royal 
swansruff : a brace of gaspers stuck in her hayrope 
garters : her civvy coat was boundaried round with a 
twobar tunnel belt : she had a clothespeg tight astride 
of her nose and she kept on grinding something quaint 
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in her mouth and the tail of her snuffdrab shuiler’s skirt 
trailed fifty Irish miles behind her on the road. 

Hellsbells, ’'am sorry I missed her! Sweet umptyum 
and nobody fainted. But in whelk of her mouths? Was 
her naze alight? Everyone that saw her said the dowse 
little delia looked a bit queer. Lotsy trosty, mind the 
poddle. Funny poor frump she must have charred. 
Kickhams a rummier ever you saw. Making saft mul- 
let’s eyes at her boys dobelong. And they crowned her 
the queen of the may. Of the may? You don’t say! 
Well for her she couldn’t see herself. I warrant that’s 
why she murrayed her mirror. She did? Mersey me! 
There was a gang of drouthdropping surfacemen, boom- 
slanging and plugchewing, lolling and leasing on Lazy 
Wall by the Jook of Yoick’s and as soon as they saw her 
meander by in her grasswinter’s weeds and twigged who 
was under her deaconess bonnet, Avondale’s fish and 
Clarence’s poison, says one to another: Between me and 
you and the granite we’re warming, as round as a hoop, 
Alp has doped. 

But what was the game in her mixed bag? I want to 
get it while it’s fresh. I bet my beard it’s worth while 
poaching on, Shake it up, do, do! I promise I’ll make 
it worth your while. And I don’t mean maybe. Tell me 
more but tell me true. 

Well, arondgirond she pattered and swung and sidled, 
dribbling her boulder through narrows of mosses, not 
knowing which medway to strike it, like Santa Claus at 
the call of the pale and puny, with a Christmas box a- 
piece for each and everyone of her childer. The rivulets 
ran to see, the glashaboys, the pollynooties. And they 
all about her, youths and maidens, rickets and riots, 
chipping her, and raising a bit of a jeer or cheer every 
time she’d neb in her culdee sack of rubbish she robbed 
and reach out her maundy merchandise, stinkers and 
heelers, laggards and primeboys, her furzeborn sons and 
dribblederry daughters, a thousand and one of them, and 
wickerpotluck for each of them. A tinker’s bann and a 
barrow to boil his billy for Gipsy Lee : a cartridge of 
cockaleekine soup for Tommy the Soldier : for sulky 
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Pender’s acid nephew deltoid drops, curiously strong : a 
cough and a rattle and wildrose cheeks for poor little 
Petite MacFarlane : jigsaw puzzle of needles and pins 
and blankets and shins between them for Isabel and 
Llewelyn Marriage : a brazen nose and pigiron mittens 
tor Johnny Walker Beg : a papal flag of the saints and 
stripes for Kevineen O’Dea : a puffpuff for Pudge Craig 
and a nightmarching hare for Toucher Doyle : waterleg 
and gumboots each for Bully Hayes and Hurricane Harti- 
gan : a prodigal heart and fatted calves for Buck Jones, 
the pride of Clonliffe : a loaf of bread and a father’s 
early kick for Tim from Skibereen : a jauntingcar for 
Larry Doolin, the Ballyclee jackeen : a seasick trip on a 
government ship for Teague O’Flanagan : a louse and 
trap for Jerry Coyle : slushmincepies for Andy Macken- 
zie : a hairclip and clackdish for Penceless Peter : a 
spellingbee book for Rosy Brooke : a drowned doll for 
Sister Anne Mortimer : a snake in clover and a vatican- 
ned vipercatcher’s visa for Patsy Presbys : scruboak 
beads for beatified Biddy : two appletweed stools for 
Eva Mobbely : for Sara Philpot a jordan vale tearjar : a 
pretty box of pettyfib’s powder for Hileen Alannah to 
whiten her teeth and outflash Helen Arhone : a whip- 
pingtop for Eddy Lawless : for Kitty Coleraine of But- 
termilk Lane a penny wise for her foolish pitcher : a 
putty shovel for Larry the Puckaun : a potamus mask 
for Promoter Dunne : a dynamite egg for Paul the 
Curate : a tibertine’s pile with a Congoswood cross on 
the back for Sunny Jim; for Camilla, Dromilla, Ludmil- 
la, Mamilla, a bucket, a packet, a book and a pillow : for 
Nancy Shannon a Tuam brooch : for Dora Hopeand- 
water a cooling douche and a warmingpan : a pair of 
Blarney breeks for Wally Meagher : a hairpin slate- 
pencil for Elsie Oram to scratch her toby, doing her best 
with her volgar fractions : an old age pension for Betty 
the Beauty : a bag of the blues for Funny Fitz : Jill, 
the spoon of a girl, for Jack, the broth of a boy : a Roger- 
son Crusoe Friday fast for Caducus Angelus Rubicon- 
stein : three hundred and sixtysix poplin tyne for every 
warp in the weaver’s woof for Victor Hugonot : a stiff 
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rake and good muck for Kate the Cleaner : a hole in the 
ballad for Hosty : two dozen of cradles for J.F.X.P. 
Coppinger : a letter to last a lifetime for Maggy beyond 
by the ashpit : the heftiest frozenmeat woman from 
Lusk to Livienbad for Felim the Ferry : spas and sper- 
anza for Gouty Gough : a change of naves and joys 
of ills for Armoricus Tristram Amoor Saint Lawrence : 
a C; peduncle for Karmalite Kane : a sunless map of the 
month, including the sword and stamps for Shemus 
O’Shaun the Post : a jackel with hide for Browne but 
Nolan : a stonecold shoulder for Donn Joe Vance : all 
lock and no stable for Honorbright Meretrix : a big 
drum for Billy Dunboyne : whatever you like to swilly 
to drink, Yuinness or Yennessy, Lagen or Niger, for 
Festus King and Roaring Peter and Frisky Shorty and 
Treacle Tom and O. B. Behan and Sully the Thug and 
Master Magrath and Peter Cloran and whoever you 
cnance to meet knocking around : and a bladder balloon 
for Selina Susquehana Stakelum. But what did she give 
to Pruda Ward and Peggy Quilty and Nora Brosna and 
Teasy Kieran and Ena Lappin and Flora Ferns and 
Fauna Fox-Goodman and Una and Bina and Trina La 
Mesme and Philomena O’Farrell and Irmak Elly and 
Josephine Foyle and snakeshead Lily and Fountainoy 
Laura and Mary Xavier Anges Daisy Francis de Sales 
MacCabe? She gave them every mother’s daughter a 
moonflower and a bloodleaf. So on Izzy, her shamemaid, 
love shone befond her tears as from Shem, her pen- 
might, life past befoul his prime. 

My colonial, what a bagful! That's what you may 
calla tale of atub. All that and more under one crinoline 
envelope if you dare to break the porkbarrel seal. No 
wonder they’d run from her like the plague. Throw us 
your hudson soap for the honour of Clane. The wee 
taste the water left. You’ve all the swirls your side of 
the current. Well, am I to blame for that if I have? 
Who said you’re to blame for that if you have? My 
hands are as blue between cold and soda as that piece 
of pattern chayney there, lying below. Or where is it? 
Lying beside the sedge I saw it. Hoangho, my sorrow, 
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I’ve lost it! With that turbary water who could see? 
But O, go on. I love a gabber. I could listen to more 
and maure again. Rain onder river. Flies do your float. 
Thick is the life for mere. 

Well, you know or don’t you know or haven’t I told 
you every story has an end and that’s the he and the 
she of it. Look, look, the dusk is growing. What time 
is it? It must be late. It’s ages now since I or anyone 
last saw Waterhouse’s clock. They took it assunder, I 
heard them say, When will they reassemble it? O, my 
back, my back, my back! I’d want to go to Aches-les- 
Pains. Wring out the clothes! Wring in the dew! Will 
we spread them here now? Ay, we will. Spread on 
your bank and I’ll spread mine on mine. It’s what ’m 
doing. Spread! It’s churning chill. Der went is ris- 
ing. I’ll lay a few stones on the hotel sheets. A man 
and his bride embraced between them. Else I’d have 
sprinkled and folded them only. And I’ll tie my butcher’s 
apron here. It’s suety yet. The strollers will pass it 
by. Six shifts, ten kerchiefs, the covent napkins twelve, 
one baby’s shawl. Where are all her childer now? Some 
here, more no more, more again lost to the stranger I’ve 
heard tell that same brooch of the Shannons was mar- 
ried into a family in Spain. And all the Dunnes beyond 
Brendan’s sea takes number nine in hats. And one of 
Biddy’s beads went bobbing till she rounded up last 
histereve with a marigold and a cobbler’s candle in a 
main drain off Bachelor’s Walk. But all that’s left to 
the last of the Meaghere is one kneebuckle and two 
hooks in the front. Do you tell me that now? I do, in 
troth. Oronoko! What’s your trouble? Is that the 
great Finnleader himself in his joakimono on his statue 
riding the high horse thore forehengist? There? Is 
it that? On Fallareen Common? Throw the cobwebs 
from your eyes, woman, and spread your washing proper. 
It’s well I know your sort of slop. Were you lifting your 
elbow, tell us, glazy cheeks, in the Carrigacurra canteen? 
Was I what, hobbledyhips? Amn’t I up since the damp 
dawn with varicose veins, soaking and bleaching boiler 
rags, and sweating cold, a widow like me, to deck my 
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tennis champion son, the laundryman with the lavender 
flannels? Holy Seamander, I saw it again! Near the 
golden falls. Icis on us! There! Subdue your noise, 
you poor creature! What is it but a blackberry growth 
or the dwyergray ass them four old codgers owns. Are 
you maining Tarpey and Lyons and Gregory? I mean 
now, thank all, the four of them, and the roar of them, 
that owns that stray in the mist and old Johnny Mac- 
Dougal along with them. Is that the Poolbeg flasher 
beyant or the mast of a coaster nigh the kish or a glow 
I behold within a hedge? Wait till the rising of the 
moon. My sights are swimming thicker on me by the 
shadows to this place. Ill sow home slowly now by own 
way, moyvalley way. Tow will I too, rathmine. 

Ah, but she was the queer old skeowsha anyhow, Anna 
Livia, twinkletoes and sure he was the queer old buntz 
too, Dear Dirty Dumpling, foostherfather of fingalls and 
dotthergills. Gammer and gaffer we’re all their gangst- 
ers. Hadn’t he seven dams to wive him? And every 
dam had her seven crutches. And every crutch had its 
seven hues. And each hue had a differing cry. Suds 
for me and supper for you and the doctor’s bill for John 
Joe. Before! Before! He married his markets, cheap 
by foul, I know, but a milkidmass who was the spouse? 
Then all that was was fair. In Elvenland? Teems of 
times and happy returns. The same anew. Ordovico 
or viricordo. Anna was, Livia is, Plurabelle’s to be. 
Northmen’s thing made southfolk’s place but howmulty 
plurators made eachone in person? Latin me that, my 
trinity scholard. Hircus civis Eblanensis! He had buck- 
goat paps on him, soft ones for orphans. Ho, Lord! 
Twins of his bosom. Lord save us! And ho! Hey! 
What all men. Hot? His tittering daughters of. 
Whawk? 

Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters 
of. Flittering bats, fieldmice bawk talk. Ho! Are you 
not gone ahome? What Tom Malone? Can’t hear with 
bawk of bats, all the liffeying waters of. Ho, talk save 
us! My foos won’t moos. I feel as old as yonder elm. 
A tale told of Shaun or Shem? All Livia’s caughter- 
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sons. Dark hawks hear us.- Night! Night! My ho 
head halls. I feel as heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of 
John or Shaun? Who were Shem and Shaun the living 
sons or daughters of? Night now! Tell me, tell me, 
tell me, elm! Night night! Tell me tale of stem or 
stone. Beside the rivering waters of, hitherandthither- 
ing waters of. Night! 


TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


By THOMAS CAMPION 


I 


See that building, which, when my mistresse living, 
was pleasure essence; 

See howe it droopeth and howe nakedlie it looketh, 
without her presence; 

Hearke howe the hollowe winde doth blowe, 
and seems to murmure 
in every corner, 

for her being absent from which doth chiefly growe 

the sause that I do now this griefe and sorrowe showe. 


See the garden where oft I had reward in 
for my true love; 
See the places where I enjoy’d those graces 
the Gods might move; 
Oft in that arbour while that shee, 
with melting kisses, 
distilling blisses 
from her free Jippes, for joy did ravish mee, 
the pretty Nightingale did sing melodiously. 


Haile to those groves where wee enjoy’d our loves 
soe many daies, 
May trees there be springing, and the pretty birds be 
singing 
their roundelayes, 
O may the grasse growe ever greene, 
on which wee lying, 
have oft bin trying 
more severall waies of pleasure, then that queene 
which once in bed with Mars by all the Gods was seene. 
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Is: 


O be still unquiet thoughts and rest on love’s adventer 

Goe noe more astray my wanton eyes, but keepe within 
your center 

Delighte not your selves for to stand and gaze, on the 
alluring lookes of a beautyous face, 

for love is like to an endless maze, more hard to gett out, 
then to enter. 


O but whie should I complayne of love, since once I have 
affected, 

My hopes are not yet quite so dead, but that I might be 
respected, 

Yet her often replies saie no, no, no, It is daunger to saye 
soe, Soe, soe, 

Which makes my heart very wo, wo, wo, for feare I 
should be rejected. 


O but wherefore should soe faire a face, retaine a heart 
so cruell 

Then dispaire, dispaire aspiring thoughts, to gaine soe 
rare a jewell. 

O but when I cull, and clip, and kisse, mee thinkes there 
hidden treasure is, 

Which whispers in myne eares all this, Loves flames 
require more fuell. 
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Mr. ROTH IS ENTERTAINED 


The rude, trivial and in- 
exhaustible prettiness of 
Miss Marilyn Miller shin- 
ing down on me from the 
iluminated platform of 
the New Amsterdam Thea- 
tre where someone is hold- 
ing a costly exhibit having 
nothing to do with the fol- 
lies of Mr. Ziegfeld or of 
mankind in general, sets 
my mind wandering down 
an old beaten track: what 
do I come for to the thea- 


tre? What brought all 
these people swarming 
about me in_ expensive 
seats? In spite of its ap- 


parent gaiety this particu- 
lar show seems to me so 
spectrally colorless and 
meaningless that if the 
whole thing, men, boards 
and girls, would suddenly 
collapse, my only passion 
would be to find the near- 
est and most convenient 
exit. But, spurred to an 
ungallant quest, my mind 
wanders back to _ those 
other _ entertainments 
whose tentacles are still 
buried securely in my 
memory: Mr. Earl Car- 
roll’s intimate Vanities 
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which I enjoyed, though 
not without the healthy re- 
sentment of a man who 
prefers to undress his own 
women; Captain Jinx, 
pretty and tuneful, wholly 
delightful but for the 
painful reflection that, for 
one’s amusement, a dozen 
or so darlings were de- 
stroying the last vestiges 
of virginity in a futile en- 
deavour to bring their 
shapely legs on a_ level 
with their waistlines; The 
Vagabond King, whose 
stormy encore creates a 
flood of applause in which 
one’s enthusiasm rides tri- 
umphantly over one’s 
judgment; Charlot’s Re- 
vue, as ill assorted an en- 
tertainment as ever I be- 
held, though for the privi- 
lege of watching Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence and Miss 
Beatrice Lillie I would 
cross the Atlantic did not 
Mr. Charlot so thought- 
fully bring them to these 
shores at least once a year. 
But why do masses of peo- 
ple violently elbow a myth- 
ical civilization to spend 
from eleven to forty dol- 


ay 
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lars for two and a half 
hours of this? 

To this neatly put ques- 
tion I have a rather splen- 
did answer. Indeed I wrote 
the answer even before it 
occurred to me to ask the 
question whose service is 
purely rhetorical. But this 
answer—I wrote it some- 
where on the margin of a 
program which, it is begin- 
ning to look possible, I 
have lost. I remember of 
it only that it had some- 
thing to do with the play 
instinct which completes a 
strange evolution from 
what we know as play in 
childhood, and something 
about the theatre being the 
liscensed brothel of the 
aestethic passions of man- 
kind. I don’t feel so sure 
about all this, and I suspect 
that it doesn’t matter what 
brings me or anybody else 
to the theatre. People sim- 
ply bring their nickels and 
dimes and will continue to 
do so as long as Mr. A. H. 
Woods has the pockets to 
hold them. And the plays 
I have mentioned all have 
their compensations, the 
sight of the prettiness of 
Miss Marilyn Miller being 
not the least of them. But 
what about the others? 
What, for instance, is the 
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compensation for sitting 
through two and a half 
hours of The Mekroupolis 
Secret? Miss Helen Menk- 
en, the box office decoy, has 
neither beauty of face nor 
wit of manner, while the 
play is the silly concoction 
of one of those two Capek 
boys who for some time en- 
joyed a rather lively jaunt 
through the theatre box of- 
fices of the country. It is 
not strange to me that the 
plays of Czeko-Slovakia, a 
country without a seaport, 
should lack even railway 
connection with the central 
cities of the world of human 
ideas, but why should they 
convulse with praise the 
throats of the critics of an 
island washed on all sides 
by the waters of Atlantic? 
And why should there be 
such popular patronage for 
The Vortex and Easy Vir- 
tue, both by Mr. Noel Cow- 
ard, a young English actor- 
playwright who sits be- 
tween the knees of Arthur 
Wing Pinero with his head 
thrown back on the fragile 
lap of George Bernard 
Shaw? As they pass me by, 
these futile plays, like a 
great mudstream, one play, 
Young Woodley, by another 
Englishman, pleads to be 
remembered for the sake of 
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the sensitive, thoughtful 
acting of Glenn Hunter, 
and whatever it is which 
Miss Helen Gahagan brings 
with her when she walks 
out on the stage of a the- 
atre. Mr. Hunter’s skill in 
not appearing too young in 
his part, and Miss Gaha- 
gan’s in not appearing too 
beautiful in hers, mark an 
achievement of restraint 
worth noting. 

So much for the plays 
which are so popular that 
in some unlucky instances 
I was compelled to undergo 
the mortification of having 
to pay to see them. There 
are the plays which it is 
almost an act of creation to 
see, in that you feel pro- 
foundly and irremediably 
moved at the last fall of 
the curtain. (Is that why 
people invariably keep a- 
way from them?) A Man’s 
Man, the work of a young 
American offered by The 
Stagers, is by a long shot 
the finest American play I 
have ever seen performed. 
It has both sound and sin- 
cerity, and none of the 
consciousness of havoc 
which deform for me the 
plays of Eugene O’Neil. 
What happens in A Man’s 
Man is so beautiful and 
familiar that I could almost 
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hear over it the silent flut- 
tering of the wings of the 
spirit of tragedy. I wit- 
nessed it in a vast theatre 
on West 52nd Street on a 
Saturday matinee along 
with three or four other 
people. The washed, paint- 
ed and fumigated barn 
which is the Provinceton 
Playhouse houses August 
Strindberg’s Dream Play— 
one of the most melancholy 
vagaries of the modern the- 
atre. As I listened to its 
difficult feverish breathing 
in the midst of a peeved 
crowd of the pseudo-intel- 
ligentzia who drink their 
tea on Highth Street and 
eat their cheese and crack- 
ers on Delancey Street, I 
felt it to be such a waste, 
such a pity.... Mr. Basil 
Sidney’s Hamlet was jost- 
led from theatre to theatre 
till it was thrown out 
sprawling on the sidewalks 
of Harlem, making it ne- 
cessary for Mr. Sidney to 
search for further doubtful 
laurels in a popular revival 
of The Jest which would be 
a good play if it had occur- 
ed to Sam Benelli to write 
it backward beginning with 
the fourth act and ending 
with the first. 

Why? Why? It is useless 
to ask. It would be better, 
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far better, infinitely better, 
and even useful, to help Mr. 
A. H. Woods count his nick- 
els and dimes. And till he 
sees it fit to call for my 
assistance, I wish to make 
the observation that The 
Jazz Singer and The Dyb- 
buk, two current successes, 
have as their background 
the synagogue, one the sy- 
nagogue of the new world, 
the other, the oid, tear- 
stained synagogue of the 
Ghetto. Someone should 
inform the author of The 
Jazz Singer that there is no 
tradition of reverence 
among Jews either for can- 
tors or the families of can- 
tors. This same informer 
might make a detour to 
Grand Street and tell the 
adapter of The Dybbuk that 
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there is no such thing as 
‘the sacred Talmud,’ the 
Talmud being for Jews a 
book like any other book. 
It has, indeed, for Jews 
some of the mystery which 
the constitution of England 
has for Englishmen, only 
that Englishmen are spared 
the trouble of having to 
read The English Constitu- 
tion. The adapter of The 
Dybbuk has done the play 
many grievous wrongs, but 
it is a stirring performance 
nevertheless of one of the 
most beautiful plays ever 
written, and in presenting 
Miss Mary Ellis in the 
character of the possessed 
bride, it marks the emerg- 
ence of a dramatic person- 
ality of positive beauty and 
conjectural ability. 
Ss. R. 


OPEN PLUMBING 


By DAVID ZORN 


(EpiTors NoTE: On the plea that he is dissatisfied with its present 
condition, Mr. Zorn witholds the next part of his narrative, Wind 
And Water. but gives us instead the part to follow it.) 


1907 

alegre poultry market was on 

Sheriff Street, near Riv- 
ington, and he was returning 
home through Broome Street as 
through a moist quivering tun- 
nel, Hoe factory was dark 
and silent but through one of 
the dusty windows he saw a 
forge burning and near the 
forge a man, his feet wide a- 
part, looking critically into the 
fire. He passed on and turned 
into Lewis Street where the 
old Heckers flour mill stood 
like a great yellow wall. He 
hated the mill which rum- 
bled all night opposite his home 
and infested the neighborhood 
with white rats, but in the 
factory, he had heard, they built 
machines, anvils, guns, anchors, 
and even ships. Ships. He al- 
ways thought of the factory as 
a place where they made ships 
though nothing would have as- 
tonished him more than the 
sight of a ship on the quiver- 
ing rim of Broome Street. 

On the stoop Pinky was im- 
patiently waiting with the ropes. 
In a moment he was off again, 
with Pinky trailing after him— 
off to the fishmarket that with 


its hundreds of torches and thou- 
sands of hoarse woices shook 
like a tropical jungle under the 
Williamsburgh Bridge. The 
market blazed and roared. Fish- 
men and fishwomen, darkly 
hooded, their leather aprons 
dripping oil, towered over carts 
of glistening, tumbling fish 
beckoning lustily the lazily 
flowing sea of solid mammas. 
David’s eyes burned. How 
splendidly these women glowed 
and dripped. The sight of an 
empty fish-box recalled him to 
his business. Box after box he 
seized and, despite the protest- 
ations of irate fishmen who 
counted on selling them the next 
day to the comnany, rolled them 
to the rim of the market where 
Pinky shiveringly kept watch. 
Up and down the aisles he 
roamed and when enough boxes 
had been accumulated they were 
hooked together and he and 
Pinky dragged them by ropes 
into the backyard of Number 19 
where they were left to dry till 
morning. 


RIDAY morning David was 
up an hour earlier than was 
usual, clamorously dismantling 
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the dried boxes and dragging the 
smelly boards into the cellar. 
There was even time before go- 
ing off to school for tinkering 
away at his ice cart whose trade 
mark, MDSE, scribbled in chalk 
on the front board, meant for 
David not merchandise but My 
Dog Sh—s Eggs. 

David brought the family ice 
straight from the river where 
the square green white cakes 
clutched by small black tongs 
were hoisted up gleaming into 
the air. The even cakes went 
into the wagons of the merch- 
ants. The odd ones were drop- 
ped on the mouldy platform 
where a man with a pick broke 
them up and shoved the parts 
carelessly into the carts of the 
boys waiting below. How many 
of David’s carts had been shat- 
tered by the easy malice of these 
lumberng pickmen. For a long 
time David could find no axle 
sturdy enough to withstand the 
shock of a chunk of ice sliding 
into his cart from the platform. 
But week after week he built 
more and more firmly, and now, 
such was his confidence in his 
cart, he could order Pinky to 
hold it up while he clambered 
the windy platform to argue 
about the size of his chunk. 


Taking the ice home, Pinky 
pulled the cart, and David 
marched sullenly before it. To 
get back to Lewis Street, you 
had to pass through Water 
Street, Mangin Street and Goer- 
ick Street—the stronghold of the 
micks. “Hey there!” 
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‘The call comes from an ob- 
scure doorway. With only an 
empty wagon, a kid could hope 
to run away, but there’s ice in 
his wagon so he slows down and 
looks around. A little mick, 
ragged, bedraggied, rumnosed, 
emerges from behind a front 
door. Not much to be afraid of, 
you might say. But hold, he 
isn’t alone. Micks don’t travel 
alone. They aren’t built that 
way. And they don’t stop at 
throwing beer bottles. Empty 
ones. 

“Where’s your license?” 

“Here.” 

A glance at the chalk inscrip- 
tion, and “Got any miggles on 


you?” 

“Nol” 

“Any dice?” 

“No.”’ 

“Turn your pockets inside 
out.” 


Once, at this point, David did 
not comply, and the mick, hesi- 
tating to kick David, kicked 
Pinky, so that David seized the 
Mick’s arm and gave it such a 
wrench that the kid howled like 
a pig at slaughter. A crowd 
gathered. But no bottles flew 
through the air, and David was 
never again stopped. 


a (eee table covered with a 

snow white cloth; Chan- 
nah, her eyes veiled, bowing 
and murmuring inaudibly over 
the lighted candle sticks; Yosh- 
ke, in his Sabbath suit, eating 
and chanting; and after that 
the lively, sprawling darkness 
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of the shed across the street; 
that was Friday night. 

“Hullo, fellers.” 

Charlie, legs crossed, was 
shiftlessly teasing a harmonica, 
Micky was insinuatingly stick- 
ing a wire through the keyhole 
of the great black door of the 
mill. Pishteppl, chinning him- 
self along one of the rafters of 
the shed, emitted occasional hol- 
low grunts intended to convey 
the strenuousness of his labors, 
and Bones sat buried in a cor- 
nre of the white door, deep in 
thought. Pinky crouched like 
a shadow behind David. 


Micky grinned. ‘“How’s the 
gefilte fish?” 
This question, asked every 


Friday night, was disregarded. 
Charlie had just succeeded in 
eatching on his harmonica a 
tune which sounded like a cross 
between ‘My Country’ and 
‘Home Sweet Home’, when the 
doleful voice of Bones droned: 

“Wait till the sunshine, Nelly—” 

“Cut it out,” growied Charlie. 
“Can’t you see I’m trying to give 
you somethin’ regular?” 

Bones paused. What was the 
use? In a few days school 
would be over, and there would 
be time for everything. He 
sank back into his corner. There 
would be time for everything. 

“Bet he’s getting leftback 
too,” thought David, looking 
from Charlie to Bones, “but a 
lot it worries him!” 

Charlie, having just found 
his tune again, was gesturing 
for quiet. “Gee, but it must be 
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wonderful though to be as clev- 
er as Charlie who just naturally 
gets promoted every time!” 
David considered. 

When Charlie had finished 
Micky made a wry face, “Any- 
body,” he said, “can play a har- 
monica. If you’re such a holy 
wonder why donche try a 


drum? There’s somethin’ to 
play.” 
Charlie looked thoughtful. 


“Someday,” he murmured, “I’m 
gonna play a violin an’ be a con- 
ductor in an orchestra.” 

“Y’d rather be a conductor in 
a car,” said Micky. 

Pishteppl dropped to the 
platform with a thud and point- 
ed excitedly across the street. 
“Look, there’s Frenchy!” 

It was too dark to see his 
face but Frenchy, the son of a 
local green grocer, could be rec- 
ognized by the exquisite fastid- 
iousness of his habit of dress. 

“Hello, Frenchy!” they called 
out in chorus. 

Frenchy walked on unconcern- 
edly. 

“Oh, Frenchy!” they coaxed. 

Still no sign of recognition. 

“Give it to him, boys”, whisp- 
ered Mick. The boys rose, 
trumpeted their mouths with 
their hands, and recited: 


“Your mother’s full of prunes, 
Your father’s full of hop, 
Your brother lives in jail, 
And your sister loves a wop.” 


But Frenchy was now out of 
sight. 
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“Gee, don’t he look swell!” 
sighed Pishteppl. 

“Yap,” chimed Micky. — 
“Gloves an’ everything.” 

Charlie wiped his harmonica. 
“What does Frenchy do, Mick?” 

Micky grinned. “JT guess 
Frenchy don’t work like other 
people, eh Bones?” 

Bones nodded solemnly. 

Charlie looked puzzled. 
what does he do?” 


Micky curled his thick lips 
disdainfully. “Why, he don’t to 
anything. He’s just a sport. 
‘Think everybody’s gotta do 
somethin’?” 

“When I grow up,’~ said 
Charlie, “I expect to work in 
an orchestra.” 

“You can work your head 
off if you like,” scoffed Micky. 
“T’m gonna be a sport like 
Frenchy.” 

“What gets me,” persisted 
Charlie, “is where he gets the 
money to buy all the swell duds.” 

“And I suppose”, Micky mock- 
ed, “ye gotta work for money, 
eh?” 

“My father has to work for 
1h 

Micky was about to say some- 
thing, but once more Pishtep- 
pl interrupted with: “Look!” 

They leaned forward, their 
excitement rising. 


“But 


“Tsn’t it funny,’ whispered 
Pishteppl, “that she always 
comes up, right behind him.” 

“Let go fellers!” cried Micky. 

Again they rose, trumpeting 
their mouths: “Mary the whore! 
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Mary the whore! Mary the 
whore!” 

Only David sat back silent, 
his chin bowed forward over his 
upright arms, the tears trickling 


slowly down his cheeks. 


HE house was dark, and 
thrilled with the quiet of 
Friday night. Slowly, cauti- 
ously they climbed the wooden 
stairway lest its creaking sound 
too loudly, slowly and quietly 
the knob of the door was turned, 
and they came in hardly daring 
to breathe, By the light of a 
last candle guttering away on 
the kitchen window-sill they 
made their way into the front 
room, and just in time too be- 
cause at the moment they reach- 
ed the door a gust of wind blew 
it out. On their mattress be- 
tween the two front room wind- 
ows Pinky watched David’s rest- 
lessness. Every other moment 
David turned the pillow on the 
other side in search of new cool- 
ness. 
“What’s the matter, David? 
You aren’t sick or something?” 
David raised his head a little. 
“{ must be sick or something,” 
he mumbled, looked about him 
in the darkness and_ said: 
“Pinky, why do the fellers call 
after her everytime she goes 
by?” 
“Who?” 
“Marye 
“You mean Mary the whore.” 
“T mean Mary.” 
“She musta married a wop or 
somethin’.” 
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“T don’t believe it. 
ever see her, Pinky?” 

“No, did you?” 

“Veh.” 

“When?” 

“T was coming down Grand 
Street, one day, an’ she was 
turnin’ in. I guess the fellers 
musta been callin’ after her. You 
shoulda seen her face!” 

“Zat so?” 

“All wet—as if she was cry- 
in’. Did you ever see her face, 
Pinky?” 

“T told ye no.” 

“You should see it, Pinky. 
It’s, it’s—” 

“Tt’s what?” 

“T don’t know, Pinky, but its 
grand just to look at it, And 
it was wet—she was cryin’. 

“What do you suppose she 
coulda been crying about?” 

“T don’t know, Pinky, I guess, 
maybe, she don’t like the way 
we call after her. But you never 
saw her face, did you, Pinky? 
You must take a good look at 
her sometimes. It’ll swell you 
up somethin’ terrible an’ you'll 
feel like chokin out of just feel- 
in’ so good.” 

David buried his face in his 
cushion. Pinky soon fell asleep 
....David much later. 


Did ye 


rep baimeptts morning they 
drowsed late. From the 
kitchen floated Yoshke’s voice, 
chanting the weekly portion of 
the law, in his slowly meditative 
sing song. It was a flawless 
blue summer day, and as they 
lay lazily on the mattress the 
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sunlight, flooding the front 
room, kept their eyes half closed 
and their lips slightly parted 
with the wistfulness of the 
morning, 

“Guess Dll have to get a job 
this time”, said David. Pinky 
looked thoughtful. “If we get 
up now we can get a bite before 
going to shule.’” 

During the reading out of the 
Torah which came_ between 
Shachriss and Mussoff the boys, 
of whom it was not expected 
to participate, stood about idly 
in the doorway of the schule. 
An argument had arisen be- 
tween Pinky and Pishteppl. 
Pinky had made the assertion 
that at Siegel Cooper’s the mov- 
ing stairway moved down as 
well as up, and Pishteppil main- 
tained that it only moved up. 
Pinky, certain that he had been 
there himself, insisted that Pish- 
teppil was a liar, and Pishtep- 
pil hinted that if it were not 
for David he would take pleas- 
ure in knocking Pinky’s head 
off. Pinky said it was alright, 
he could take care of himself. 

“If you’re not afraid, Pinky, 
you can knock hell out of him,” 
remarked David. 

“Suits me,” murmured Pinky. 
So they retired to the backyard 
of the schule, thinking that the 
older folk would be so engrossed 
in the reading of the law that 
the contest would be decided 
without being observed. David 
warned them against making 
any noise, and the scuffle be- 
gan. But the uneven contest 
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had been on a few minutes, with 
Pinky courageously trying to 
continue the fight with a bleed- 
ing nose, when the Yoshke ap- 
peared suddenly, picked him up 
by the collar, and fairly flung 
him upstairs. 

The reading of the law was 
over, Mussef was on. David 
prayed tremulously, fearfully. 
Pinky sniffed into a handker- 
chief. Pishteppil had disap- 
peared altogether. 

Yoshke said nothing on the 
way home. And even dinner 
went by without a word. Dinner 
over, Pinky was called into the 
front room from which came 
the sound of swift, dull whack- 
ing. Nothing else. Pinky had 
learned how to keep quiet. Then 
David was called, 

David wondered. It could not 
be that his father meant to 
spank him. Surely he was too 
old for that. As he entertained 
the prospect the idea of resist- 
ance flashed into and out of his 
mind. He walked in sullenly. 
Pinky was cowering in a corner. 

Yoshke’s voice was even and 
cold. “Sit down.” 

David obeyed. 

The old man leaned forward. 
“Next Friday is promotion day, 
isn’t it?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, if you don’t get promot- 
ed this time I’ll put an end to 
it and get out your working 
papers. I made you out two 
years older on the passport, any- 
way. Understand?” 

Nothing else. But it was 
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enough. David’s chances of pro- 
motion were not worth speculat- 
ing on. 

Too heavy of heart to go out 
to the boys. David sat down at 
the front room window and 
stared out into the yard. He 
could hear the old man snoring 
on the couch. Mother was hud- 
dled in the cozy chair over the 
Teutsch Chumesh. Pinky had 
disappeared. Where had Pinky 
gone? With the fellers, surely. 
‘They might even finish the fight 
without him, It was annoying. 

All afternoon he sat staring 
into the sunless greyness of the 
stony yard pierced by the great 
clothes pole that bristled with 
small black spikes. Occasion- 
ally a sleepy face appeared ata 
window, but was soon with- 
drawn. 

The snoring of the old man 
suddenly rising, he turned 
round. His mother was lean- 
ing forward, her face and soft 
hair covering the open page of 
the teutch chumesh. Her sleep 
was soundless ag it was light. 
The old man was noisier asleep 
that she was awake. 


Fearful that his very presence 
might disturb her, he tip-toed 
out of the front room. The 
prospect did not improve from 
the kitchen window, and it mood- 
ily occured to him that he 
might as well sleep away such 
an afternoon, But having 
stretched himself out in all his 
clothes on the bed, he began to 
realize one of the serious disad- 
vantages of youth. Sleep did 
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not come to him as easily as it 
came to the old man or to his 
mother. He could keep his eyes 
closed no longer that a moment 
or two. 

He seemed to become in- 
fected with everything 
about him: the color of the 
ceiling, the grey plaster 
of the walls, the dank odor of 
the paint, the curling brown of 
the floor. He saw, he felt, he 
smelled, he was restless. Out 
of bed he swung, and remained 
seated for several minutes con- 
templating the worn brown tips 
of his shoes. 


The house was darkening. His 
mother, murmuring inaudibly, 
shuffled into the room, Groan- 
ing, the old man was hastily 
putting on his clothes so as not 
to be late for the sunset prayer. 
The Sabbath, slowly and dreari- 
ly, was coming to its accustomed 
end. The red tongues of the 
candles were reflected in the 
dark blue mirror of the kitchen 
windows when Pinky came rush- 
ing in, yelping for something 
to eat. 

Mother was poring over the 
stove. “Where were you all 
afternoon?” 

“With the fellers.” 

“And you?” 

“T aint hungry, ma.” 

At the table, later, 
asked: “Anything on?” 

“Down to the dock. Comin’ 
along?” 

David reflected. Why should 
he not go down to the dock with 
the fellows? How strange it 
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was for him to even hesitate. 
Were they not his friends? 
Where or with whom was he to 
get his fun out of things? 

“Tl have a sandwich, Ma.” 

“IT thought you said you 
weren’t hungry.” 

“T thought I wasn’t but I am.” 


HE river flashed blue and 
green lights under a packed 
muffled sky. There were the 
dim outliness of boats breath- 
lessly lapping the heaving depth 
of water. The chimneys, dis- 
cernable as something darker 
than the darkness, stood upright 
in the night. If there was smoke 
the sky gulped it in. A low 
monotonous tugging stole 
mournfully across the uncertain 
horizon, while the sudden shrill 
blast of a funnel occasionally 
filled the air with hazzard. The 
profound, unordered swaying of 
the ice house felt both near and 
far. 

In the uncertainty concern- 
ing the state of wakefulness of 
the watchman they crawled cau- 
tiously over the platform, then 
with light, soundless swiftness 
through the white swinging door 
into the open ice house. The 
watchman’s face was a study in 
unconscious motion, for though 
his ragged belly steamed and his 
unshaven face twitched and 
puffed, he was not only asleep 
but, as it usually happened 
Saturday night, soaking drunk. 
The boys favored him with one 
scrutinizing glance, then went 
about their business. The ice 
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house, whatever other useful- 
ness it may have served, was 
excellent for purposes of play. 
Its manifold machinery, dis- 
tributed in various parts of the 
house, could be climbed, exam- 
ined, taken apart, and it could 
hide. 

David had let Pinky go off 
alone. He wanted the walk tu 
the river by himself. But py 
the time he arrived, the gang 
had deserted the ice house, and 
were regarding the flushed im- 
mobile features of the drunken 
watchman from the elevation 
of a chopping block. It devel- 
oped that they had been fright- 
ened out of the ice house by 
suddenly feeling it move, as if 
it had broken its moorings and 
might float them into the river 
and where not. Something 
must have happened to her, for 
there she was in her place, but 
groaning and moaning and 
moving forward several feet at 
a time. 


“You’re a spunky lot!”” mock- 
ed David. “Didn’t ye know that 
the ice house is built like a boat, 
And supposin’ it does move? It 
might take you to China or 
somethin’.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose you’re 
afraid of anything.” Mick ans- 
wered. “Suppose when the thing 
is out in the ocean it upsets 
and they’re a couple of good 
live hungry sharks about? What 
are ye gonna do them?” 


“A nice sailor I’d be,” said 
David, “if I couldn’t keep a 
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good boat like this from upset- 
ting.” 

At this Charlie let out such a 
whoop that for a moment they 
looked towards the body of the 
watchman with deep apprehen- 
sion. 

“JT didn’t know you could run 
a boat,” said Charlie. 

“Tell us how you’d do it,” 
cap’n,” mocked Micky. 

David was contemplating the 
ice house, Its swaying in the 
green and blue water aroused 
a peculiar emotion in him. If 
he could get into it and open 
up the engine.... 

“JT heard,” said Charlie, “that 
ye gotta know a lotta arithmetic 
to run a boat, eh, David?” 

“A fine cap’n you’d make,” 
added Micky, “when you get 
balled up even in your frac- 
tions.” 

David flushed dangerously. 
He was very sensitive about 
his weakness in fractions. 

“If you’re so brave,” pursued 
Micky with sudden inspiration, 
“I dare you to push the watch- 
man.” 

“Why should I?” demanded 
David. 

“Well T’ll show you who’s a- 
fraid!” boasted Micky, and ex- 
tending his foot, he cautiously 
tapped one of the shoes of the 
watchman, 

This was such unquestionable 
daring that even Pinky was 
moved to exclaim: “Gee!” 

David could afford to forfeit 
anything but the admiration of 
his younger brother. “You call 
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that somethin’?” he mocked. 
“Now watch me”, and he plac- 
ed his foot ever so lightly on 
the tip of the watchman’s nose. 

But this was too much even 
for the watchman whose con- 
sciousness of neglected duty rose 
to the surface with the outrage 
committed on his delicately 
sensitive nose. He picked him- 
self up joint by joint making 
such a grotesque and fearful 
figure against the ragged plat- 
form that the fellers hooted 
and jeered as they scampered 
away. 


UNDAY morning, into which 
he felt unwillingly precip- 
itated, there were things to be 
done about the house, and he 
went about under the meekly 
dictatorial command of his 
mother with a certain savage 
relish. At noon he carried the 
dinner pail to his father’s shop 
on Catherine Street, a walk of 
more than a mile through Grand 
Street into East Broadway and 
past Seward park with its bev- 
ies of newsboys streaming with 
their vociferously demonstra- 
tive mannerisms out of the of- 
fices of the Yiddish dailies. 

Some of the boys recognized 
him, “Comin’ down next week?” 
they called. 

David shrugged and passed 
on. He really didn’t know. If 
he was going to get his work- 
ing-papers wouldn’t it be bet- 
- ter to look for a regular job? 

Still there were the advan- 
tages of selling papers. Against 
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the larger outlines of the outer 
world his ungainly proportions 
did not show so sharply. He 
could go about the streets in 
perfect peace without danger of 
being noticeably out of place. 
But then, selling papers was no 
business. 


‘The wheels of the shop were 
running furiously when David 
arrived with his pail. The mere 
opening of the door was enough 
to make his head ache, but his 
arrival was entirely unnoticed in 
the din and hurry of the shop. 
Ranged against the bleared 
dusty windows looking out in- 
to the street sat a row of half 
naked sweating men bowed 
fiercely over their machines. 
Among them sat his father, 
grimly intent like the rest, im- 
patiently persistent. How dif- 
ferently he looked here than 
he had looked that day in the 
forest among the woodchoppers! 
Suddenly the hum died down. 
Heads rose. Arms began to 
stretch, and voices were raised. 
Some one shouted: “Where the 
hell’s the water?” 


Yoshke had beckoned to him, 
and the pail was placed on the 
machine, Always at that hour 
the attitude of the Yoshke was 
extraordinarily kindly as if in 
the midst of the work he pitied 
himself and his son. 

“Did you help your mother 
this morning?” he asked. 

“Ves,” 

“Take the pail now, and don’t 
get into trouble.” 
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As his father emptied out the 
pail David looked wincingly a- 
bout him at the groups of dirty, 
bedraggled men who sat about 
swallowing their meat and 
drink. 

It was perfectly alright for 
them, he reflected. They were 
foreigners. That was their 
work, That was their life. He 
was American, for though he 
had not been born in America, 
he had gone to an American 
school. This sort of thing was 
not for him. Never, never 
would he sink to that. But 
once outside, with the empty 
pail swinging at his side, he 
wondered: Since he did not in- 
tend to sell papers or work in 
a shop what in the wide world 
was he going to do? He walked 
homeward very slowly. The 
people worked in that shop not 
because they wanted to. Surely 
if the choice had been left to 
them they would have been able 
to decide on work a little more 
agreeable. And it occurred to 
David that people did not real- 
ly choose their occupations, 
that there was something of 
“luck” in it! Yes, if people 
could choose their occupations 
would there be so many people 
in sweatshops and _ sewers? 
There was a side to this which 
he did not understand. David 
felt in him the stirring of a 


new awe, 
[ the anxious quiet of the 

class-room, lulled by the 
consciously soft voice of Miss 
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Sutherland, David sat pale and 
rigid. ‘The promotion list was 
being read off alphabetically; 
and the Z’s had finally been 
reached and exhausted without 
his name being mentioned. But 
for his father’s decision glomi- 
ly refiected David it might at 
least have meant another term 
with Miss Sutherland. 


Up to the fourth grade his 
schooling only puzzled David. 
After that it baffled him. For 
three terms he had wrestled 
with the 4A, but the only de- 
finite result was that had 
become attached to his teacher. 
The imagination of the boys 
honored Miss Sutherland with 
the boundless affections of the 
principal in whose office, they 
whispered excitedly, some very 
interesting things took place. 
The principal himself unconsci- 
ously sanctioned these rumours 
by affectionately placing his 
arm about the waist of Miss 
Sutherland when he happened 
to come into class and by warn- 
ing them, with a wink in his 
eye, to be good to their teach- 
er. 

David hated the principal 
with all his heart. He believed 
all he heard and much more 
that was prompted by his 
imagination. But he did not 
adore Miss Sutherland the less, 
His eyes clung about her all 
the time in class, followed her 
every movement and gesture, 
and lowered only when she hap- 
pened to glance in his direc- 
tion. 
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At first Miss Sutherland ac- 
cepted David’s devotion as part 
of his general stupidity. It 
was only at the beginning of 
his second term with her, when 
she noticed the radiant happi- 
ness with which he took his 
seat, that. it occured to her that 
his staring eyes were not just 
expressions of stupidity. She 
grew self-conscious under them 
and often hesitated in the midst 
of a simple explanation because 
she became suddenly aware of 
them, 

Once she asked David to stay 
after school. That usually 
meant standing in a corner alone 
for half an hour or writing a 
sentence a hundred and fifty 
times. But when he had sat 
at his desk a half an hour with- 
out a word from her, he began 
to wonder. Tremulously he rose 
and approached her desk. Her 
face was unusually flushed; she 
pretended to look up from her 
work as if he had disturbed her. 

“What is it, Zorn?” 

“T don’t know what to do, 
ma’am,” 

“Oh, yes, I’d quite forgotten 
about you. Twenty-three spel- 
ling words out of twenty-five 
wrong, That should be pun- 
ished.” She paused and added: 
“Tm going to lick you.” 

He looked numbly at her, the 
eyes staring out of his round 
dark head like candles in a 
Thanksgiving pumpkin. 

She wheeled her chair about 
and commanded him with flow- 
ing sternness. “Lie down.” 
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He obeyed slowly, stretched 
himself over her lap, face down, 
but one of his hands awkwardly 
seeking for support settled on 
one of her fleshy legs. She 
had been rapping him lightly 
with a ruler, but suddenly the 
rapping ceased, for a moment 
he thought he felt strange hair 
touching his neck, then sudden- 
ly he was bolstered to his feet 
with a swift, savage upward 
movement of her knees. Her 
face was livid, “Get your things 
together and go!” 

She had never looked at him 
since. As the class now filed 
out of the room and he was 
straggling far behind, his eyes 
searching her face, she stopped 
him. “Zorn”, she said in a 
hard voice bitten by malice, 
“T’ve had you transferred to 
another teacher.” 

He quickened his step. What 
did he care? 


7 ian through the complicat- 

ed proceedings at the 
Board of Health David had the 
queer feeling that a wrong was 
being committed. He should 
not be leaving school. 

He was weighed, measured, 
and questioned as if he were to 
be put in jail, but the last day, 
on the afternoon when the pap- 
ers were granted, he sat oppo- 
site a little grey haired man 
who looked at him with scrutin- 
izing compassion through thin- 
lensed spectacles. 

“Why are you getting your 
working papers, young man?” 
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“TJ wanna go to work,” said 
David thickly. 

The little man coughed delic- 
ately into a handkerchief and 
wiped his mouth. “Don’t you 
think you’d get on better in the 
world if you waited till you fin- 
ished school?” 

David felt powerfully moved, 
tears sprang defensively into 
his eyes. But here, Yoshke inter- 
rupted to explain that at thir- 
teen the lad was only in the 
4A. If he insisted on going 
through school it was possible 
that the day of his graduation 
would fall in with his wedding 
day, if graduation for a lad with 
such a head could be considered 
a possibility. 

The little grey haired man 
became very contemplative, 
and once more applied himself 
vigorously to his papers. Sud- 
denly he looked up, folded a 
paper into an envelope and held 
the envelope out to David: 

“There you are, my boy. 
Good luck.” 

David took the paper as if it 
were a death sentence. 

“Come”, said Yoshke. 

At home his mother had an- 
other surprise for him. His 
cheeks flamed, his nerves quiv- 
ered, for she held out to him 
his first pair of longies. 

He took the garment without 
a word and passed into the 
front room which he locked be- 
hind him, He pulled down the 
blind so that no one, not even 
a clothes-line hanger, might see 
him. If he did not like it he 
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could refuse to wear them. He 
certainly would refuse if he did 
not like them. 

He surveyed himself in the 
long mirror that hung between 
the two front room windows. 
David’s mouth opened wide with 
consternation. This was no 
boy he saw there but a man, a 
great bulky young man such as 
he had often seen coming dur- 
ing the lunch hour out of the 
mill. 

Sick at heart he turned away 
from the mirror, and sat down 
on the lounge. He felt as if he 
had undergone exhausting la- 
bors. Suddenly something in 
him gave way, and he felt a 
tightening about his throat. He 
threw himself face down on the 
lounge. His whole body was 
shaking. 

A neighboring druggist gave 
him his first job. 


PE brown bulging grocery 

bag under his arm, he ran 
up two flights of stairs, stopped 
before a blind-glass curtained 
door, and pressed a white but- 
ton. 

It was a moment David had 
learned to dread. Dr. Gitzow 
might be up or he might still be 
in bed. He might be alone in 
bed or—Once, on opening the 
door, David beheld the doctor, 
in those tight-fitting bedclothes 
which brought out the preposter- 
ously portly outlines of his per- 
son, standing pensive before the 
window, and, as he was putting 
the bag on the table, he had 
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well! What a capacity for ad- 
miration! I say kid, stop star- 
ing at that picture. You'll 
spoil the damned thing.” 

The cutting from Vie Parisi- 
enne, a red nude, the only bright 
spot in the ragged bachelor 

uarters of the doctor, always 

attracted David when he came 
in. It was so thrillingly differ- 
ent from everything else in the 
world. If there were women 
like that—abysses yawned be- 
fore his eyes. 

“T say, David,’ The doctor 
was already pulling up his su- 
spenders. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“What kind of a girl do you 
like, eh?” 

“{J—I don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know, eh? Come here. 
How old would you say this 
little girl is?” 

David stared. 

“Now I,’ said the doctor, 
“would judge her to be seven- 
teen, not a day over. There’s 
one thing I can tell you about 
the disadvantage of the nude, it 
hasn’t as much attractiveness as 
the figure of the girl well dress- 
ed. Just imagine for yourself 
this little girl dressed: those 
hair which are combed back 
straight, parted, with a flower 
in the black patch; a gold neck- 
lace round the white neck; a silk 
waist up to just where the white 
bosom divides and is seen to 
heave; a girdle, preferably of 
satin, hanging from that. deli- 
cate waist-line; black, shining 
hose on those slim tapering legs, 
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heard a woman’s voice ask: “Is 
that your breakfast, Dearie?” 
He remembered having heard 
the Doctor grumble something, 
and that the voice of the woman 
(so unpleasant to remember) 
had gone on to say: “You'll have 
to get me something more juicy 
than rolls, dearie.” The woman 
herself, rolled up bulkily under 
the cover of the bed, he only 
half saw—as he only half saw 
all women. 


The doctor was still in bed, 
under the rough gray quilt, with 
only his pale narrow face show- 
ing so that he might be asleep 
and dreaming. There was about 
his eyes that which makes the 
eyes of a statue appear to be 
turned inwards. He stirred only 
when David, having deposited 
the bag on the table, began to 
edge towards the door. Then 
he moved, and as he moved his 
eyes became wistful and his 
pointed little red beard looked 
positively untidy. “Don’t be in 
such a beastly hurry, young 
man! The way you throw down 
the rolls on my table one would 
think you were my jailer bring- 
ing me my daily allotment of 
food—instead of my messenger 
boy!” 

“T only thought you didn’t 
want me to be late opening the 
store,” David stammered. 

The doctor swung himself 
out of bed. “Sit down and be 
quiet.” “Damned unfriendly 
morning”, he growled, and look- 
ing up suddenly: “Well, what 
do you think of that? Well, 
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and on the little feet, shoes. I’m 
not sure I know what shoes I 
would prefer on her. Let’s see, 
what shoes would she wear, for 
it is no more than right that 
we should let her choose, and be 
sure she will choose correctly. 
Little girls like her usually do. 
Yes, I know, little black shoes, 
just a little round at the ends, 
with a narrow silver buckle to 
give the sense of shining.” 


The doctor paused as if en- 
raptured by his own vision, his 
head turned towards the wind- 
ow, back to the picture, then to 
David with sudden fierceness: 
“Why the Hell don’t you go 
down and open the store?” 


Frightened, David turned and 
hurried out. 


[T was already a quarter past 

nine as he closed behind 
him the door of the little corner 
drug store. He had missed, he 
realized, the last scampering of 
children to get into the school 
before the great doors closed, 
and in missing he had missed 
her. The imposing iron gate 
barely showed, so heavily lay 
the mist. 

Someone came in to use the 
telephone. He continued to 
sweep, dust, and paste white 
printed labels on green bottles. 
He had almost pasted on the 
last label when the Doctor blew 
in, and as Dr. Gitzow paused in 
the midst of the store to look 
about him, as if trying to recall 
something it occurred to David 
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that something dreadful had 
happened. 

“Who is that in the telephone 
booth, David?” the Doctor de- 
manded. 

“T don’t know. Someone.” 

“Has there been a call for me 
this morning?” 

David shook his head. 

The doctor gravely took off 
his high hat as if greeting the 
invisible presence of destiny. 
“When that pigwoman gets out 
of the telephone booth, David, 
put up the sign ‘Out of Order’. 
Understand?” 


From the prescription depart- 
ment comes the alarm of much 
bustling, the humming of a Ger- 
man ballad, and suddenly: 

“David, come here.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“The stamp box—it don’t bal- 
ance again—There should be 
twenty-eight cents more.” 

“T didn’t take it.” 

“Then what did you do? Give 
stamps for nothing?” 

“No, Sir!” 

“Don’t you count the change?” 

“Twice, sir.” 

“Well, then, you count badly. 
Or—tell me, David, you don’t 
use them up sending out love 
letters?” 

David flushed, he remembered 
his spelling. ‘“No—no, sir.” 

“You lie, David, I see it in 
your eyes.” 

“But, sir, I don’t even know 
her name or where she lives.” 


The doctor made a wry face, 
then suddenly put his hands to 
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his sides and roared with huge, 
uncontrollable laughter. 


N°? sunlight came in through 

the store windows. It 
was a raw, bleak, unfriendly 
morning. 

In his white coat, Dr. Gitzow 
emerged like the sun from the 
dismal obscurity of the pre- 
scription Departement. He had 
returned to his jolliest mood and 
had been singing for an hour. 
“T say, David, this great, power- 
ful, devastating passion of yours 
—has it been on long?” 

David made no reply. When 
the Doctor spoke that way no 
reply was needed or expected. 

Dr. Gitzow came forward 
brandishing an open box of 
powder. ‘When I was your 
age, David, I loved a great deal 
—with myself. It was the only 
love that was ever appreciated. 
Well, what is a boy to do with 
himself? Do you intend to mar- 
ry her?” 

David trembled in his desola- 
tion. ‘The doctor knew so much, 

“Well, I suppose your inten- 
tions are honorable, alright. 
Only remember this—before you 
marry any women you will have 
to get a separation decree from 
yourself.” 

A young woman came in and 
paused over the counter. 

“Something for the complex- 
ion, Madam?” 

“Give me a bar of scented 
soap,” she said in a dry indiffer- 
ent voice. 
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“Oh, that is for the soul,” 
cried the doctor, and beaming. 


She took the package unsmil- 
ingly, dropped a coin and went 
out. 

“But if she has consideration,” 
snapped the doctor when the 
door was closed, “she will use 
it on her face! The smell ig 
something terrible. But do you 
know, David, zat you have put 
many labels upside down?” 

“’m sorry, sir—”. 

“You are not sorry, but stu- 
pid, and you’ll never be a doc- 
tore 

A little girl came in with a 
prescription. He looked it over 
sullenly. “Your father, is it 
not?” 

The little girl nodded. 

“Come back in half an hour.’ 


When the little girl was gone 
the Doctor was still shaking 
his head. “That ‘poor child’s 
father supports a family and a 
physician, And the only thing 
the matter with him is that he 
is decaying. Rheumatism—of 
course, one of the numerous 
forms of decay. A man is the 
only thing in the universe who 
has no usefulness in a state of 
decay. Even plain cow meat 
tastes good in decay. And look 
at the leaves of the trees in Fall 
and.... I say David, what are 
you looking at?” 

David was deaf to the doctor’s 
voice. School was being let out 
for the lunch hour, and he was 
scanning the passing faces eag- 
erly. 
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Givens sun had just managed 
to burst through, trailing 
light after the excited hurrying 
children. David looked long- 
ingly after them, They seemed 
so free and happy. Yet why, 
sinee he too had once been of 
such a crowd, could he not re- 
member ever having been hap- 
py? 

“T say, David.” 

The doctor was in his silk 
hat, swinging his stick, “I’m go- 
ing out to eat. You can eat 
when I come back. But if there 
should be a telephone call for 
me—No, there won’t be. It is 
I who will call and call till my 
throat is dry. But if there 
should be a call—you know 
what to say?” 


“Yes, sir. I will say the doc- 
tor is very busy.” 
“No, no. Today you must 


say: The doctor is very sick. 
Very, very sick, understand?” 
“Yes, sir!” 
“Alright. Don’t stand by that 
window all day, and try not to 
be such an infernal donkey.” 


The doctor gone, David turned 
back to the window, but the 
front of the school was deserted. 
The opportunity to see her was 
gone. 

He walked behind the counter 
and meditatively into the pre- 
‘scription department. As he 
looked lamely about him his 
eyes settled on a photograph 
tacked against one of the shelv- 
es. It was a nude like the one 
in Dr. Gitzow’s house—only 
simpler, a photograph. 
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_David’s heart bead rapidly. 
He raised a trembling hand. 
Everything was there to be 
looked at and touched—the map 
of Paradise. He must have 
stood there a long time, for it 
was the rasping chuckle of Dr. 
Gitzow back from lunch which 
recalled him. 


The doctor was peering gro- 
tesquely over his shoulder. “So 
you admire our little girl? 
Maybe she isn’t a fine specimen? 
My, my, you’re already a judge. 
But does she really please you? 
I would have thought you’d pre- 
fer a blonde. Not that I chal- 
lenge your choice, my dear boy. 
On the contrary, I heartily ap- 
prove it. I think that the de- 
votion of the American male 
for the blonde is grossly mis- 
guided. The dark female is in- 
finitely more loving—and she 
does not soil so easily. But 
this is very interesting, I mean 
my finding you here. How long 
has this been going on, you ras- 
cal? I suppose every time I 
have ever gone out you have 
stolen here to worship her, my 
beauty. And you have done no 
more than look at her? Now, 
now, now, I meant no harm. I 
love her myself, I assure you, 
quite tenderly. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of. Oh, I’d rather 
love a picture than a woman 
any time. Look, there she is 
tacked up against the wall. She 
cannot fool you. You see exactly 
what she has to offer, and you 
may have everything she shows 
and anything else you may 
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imagine. And there is another 
advantage that should not be 
underrated. A picture offers 
you everything but it does not 
create a smell. Think of it, 
Paradise without a smell. But 
now you must run off to your 
lunch. And come back as soon 
as you can because I want to 
get out. I want to get away 
from here. I want—” 

But David had already es- 
caped. 


D AVID emerged from the 

store in a state of torrid 
confusion. The sun having once 
more become lost in the heavy 
embankments of clouds that 
gathered ominously over the 
city the atmosphere was hushed 
and solid. If there had been 
trees in Broome Street instead 
of lamp posts, there would not 
have been the stirring of a leaf. 
It was, for the time of the year 
and day, extraordinarily hot. 

Opening the door at home was 
like opening the door of a fur- 
nace. The room was full of 
steam. In the midst of it all 
he could see dimly the figure of 
his mother laboring exhaustively 
over the wash tubs. “Is that 
you, David? I gave up expect- 
ing you for lunch, so I let Pinky 
have your sandwich. There’s 
a nickel under the cover of the 
bureau. Go into the bakery and 
get yourself something.” 

He went not to the bakery but 
to the candy store. “Gimme a 
mixed.” Those days they had 
a way of mixing drops of all 
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¥ 
flavors and combining it with 
seltzer and calling the result 
“mixed”. They made an enorm- 
ous schooner of it and it cost a 
penny. David drank one schoon- 
er, another, and still another. 
When David began drinking 
down the fifth schooner, the 
eyes of the man behind the 
counter squinted. 

All the streets seemed to reel 
under his eyes. “Something must 
have happened,” thought David, 
and he looked fearfully from 
the mill to the distant factory. 
But when he came back to the 
store it suddenly occurred to him 
that what had happened was en- 
tirely in himself. Dr. Gitzow 
paused troubled at the sight of 
him. 

“What’s the matter, David?” 

“Nothing, My head aches a 
little.” 

“Take a physic before you go 
home.” And saying this, the 
doctor put on his hat and went 
out. He was gone all after- 
noon. People came with pre- 
scriptions and waited about im- 
patiently and, swearing that 
they never would enter the place 
again, went away. David sat 
patiently behind the counter, 
but his head was becoming 
heavier and heavier...... 


When Dr. Gitzow tore in to- 
wards six o’clock there were 
nearly a dozen people clamoring, 
with David drowsing over his 
arms, He did not even stop to 
ask them what they wanted but 
chased them out. Then gently 
he stirred David. David could 
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barely open his eyes. 
sir.” 

“You damned fool,” shouted 
the doctor, “Don’t you know 
when you’re sick. Get up and 
get home to bed.” 

David stirred slowly. 


“Yes, 


0 ia big bed was newly sheet- 
ed and moved out of the 
windowless bedroom into the 
front room, Lying on it in a 
state of high fever, he listened 
to the outrageous storm that 
was puffing and spouting on the 
stony face of the city. The yard 
was crazy with currents of 
wind, rain and white fire. The 
great line-pole roared and 
plunged. There was no sky to 
speak of. 

He knew that his father was 
home by having heard his voice. 
Only his mother came into the 
room occasionally to change the 
towel over his forehead. Pinky 
he neither saw nor heard. Once 
he tried to open his mouth to 
say something, but his mother 
had put her finger to his lips. 
“The doctor says you must be 
perfectly still and quiet.” 

The night roared and shook 
itself. He had heard Pinky lie 
down sniffling in a remote 
corner of the front room. His 
father had paused hesitantly in 
front of the bed. David had 
kept his eyes closed. 

He heard his mother asking 
many questions: “What did you 
eat to make you sick! Maybe 
you would like a little barley 
with milk? Are you feeling hot? 
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Would you like me to turn your 
cushion? Why dont you sleep?” 
And then suddenly he heard no 
more questions, and search as 
he did with the corners of his 
eyes, she was entirely out of 
sight. Except for the little 
bundle in the corner of the room 
that was Pinky, he was alone. 

For several hours he drowsed 
in a state of semi-consciousness. 
Then he stirred suddenly. He 
looked about him. It was very 
strange. The storm was no 
longer raging in the yard which 
seemed to be filled with a 
strange light that was now 
purple, now golden. There were 
no clothes lines, The great pole 
had vanished. “What can have 
happened to everything?” he 
thought, and then he was sur- 
prised to find that he had spok- 
en aloud and that at the sound 
of his voice a multitude of 
people was stirred up and be- 
gan wandering about him. Hosts 
of people—how did they ever get 
into the front room? But was he 
in the front room? The people 
—stylishly dressed gentlemen 
and ladies in lurid flowing 
gowns—made a vast hum of 
conversation. David leaned 
forward to listen to what they 
were saying. The hum grew 
louder but he could distinguish 
not a word. 

“Why the hell don’t you speak 
so that a feller can hear you?” 
eried David indignantly. 

And then he felt a warm hand 
on his forehead. It was Chan- 
nah. Everything sank and 
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emerged. It was still night. It 
was raining heavily. 


A HOLE days passed in 

heated anxiety. Doctors 
carrying black satchels and 
grave faces, came and went. His 
mother was like a shadow about 
his bedside. Day and night he 
could see his father standing, as 
if transfixed, in the doorway. 
Pinky was almost forgotten. But 
the faces brightened slowly. 
There was less and less anxiety. 
Occasionally someone in the 
house would laugh. Only his 
bones were still weak, and his 
convalescence seemed endless. 


When one morning he was 
confronted with a bowl of soup 
instead of the customary med- 
icine bottle. His mother pulled 
up the rugged yellow blind, and 
the voice of Bones singing in 
the yard floated up to him. 

He wondered if the boys knew 
of his sickness. They must 
know. They must have been 
thinking about it. What a won- 
derful thing a sickness was! 
There was his father—trembling 
at a distance. There was the 
comparison of his usually arid, 
listles, angry mother. And 
Pinky—poor little fellow, slunk 
every night into his corner with- 
out even coming near him. When 
Pinky came home for lunch he 
called him. Pinky came up 
slowly, as though fearful of 
something. 

“How’re you feeling?” asked 
Pinky. 

“Fine, it’s awful being in bed 
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all the time. Wish I had some- 
thing to look at.” 

Pinky was thoughtful. “I got 
something,” he said. A moment 
later he returned with a pile of 
magazines. David looked through 
the magazines all afternoon. 
There were some Popular Me- 
chanics, some Pluck and Luck 
Weeklies and many more Nick 
Carters. The Popular Mechan- 
ics had no interest for him and 
the Nick Carters were without 
appeal. But Pluck and Luck 
immediately captivated him. The 
covers were all colored and near- 
ly always were the figure of a 
girl—a girl climbing down a 
fireman’s ladder with the fire 
and smoke of the house engulf- 
ing her, a girl riding an un- 
tamed broncho, a girl defying a 
forward man whose moustaches 
droop down. But they were girls, 
quite pretty and whetted his 
eager appetite, but the only pic- 
tures to be found inside of the 
magazines were those in the ad- 
vertisements showing women be- 
fore and after a fat-reducing 
treatment, or a woman on a bi- 
cycle or a woman in a new kind 
of corset. 


And finaly David grew tired 
of searching the magazines. He 
dropped them down on the floor 
and lay back, and all he could 
think of was the women he had 
known: Feige, cousins, the sis- 
ters of boys on the block, little 
girls who sat on the laps of big 
boys in the candy store, girls 
he had glimpsed going home 
from school, Mary, The Whore, 
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little Dora who occasionally 
came into the drug store, and 
the girl on one of the shelves 
of the prescripton department. 
The last recollection brought 
with it a flood of emotion, an 
image swept along on a tide of 
words—the words of Dr. Gitzow. 

When evening darkened the 
windows, the tide had run out, 
and the image alone remained. 
Nor could anything drive it a- 
way. It remained constant be- 
fore his eyes while his mother 
sat at the bedside watching him 
devour his supper. It was clear 
as Pinky’s account of a fight 
between Pishteppil and Micky 
in which poor Pishteppil got a 
bloody mouth and a black eye; 
it was not even daunted by the 
passage of his father, tall and 
stern, from one room to the 
other. And late that night when 
he crawled completely under 
the sheets the image followed 
him and the beast had him till 
he was utterly exhausted. 


AVID’S fever rose and fell. 
But finally it left him en- 
tirely and he remained in bed 
only to regain his strength. He 
ate regularly though not heavi- 
ly, slept well, and even occasi- 
onally walked into the kitchen 
when his mother was very busy 
though when he did this she re- 
primanded him and compelled 
him forthwith to return to bed. 
But remaining in bed, with his 
eyes roving about the room or 
searching out the familiar de- 
tails of the yard was a thing 
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of increasing monotony. He 
had tried to look into one of 
his old school books, so desper- 
ately did his monotony tax 
him, but he could not become 
interested. 

One afternoon Pinky left a 
newspaper he had brought up 
from the street on his bed. It 
might never have occurred to 
David to read it were he not 
drawn to the photograph of a 
lady on the front page. The 
lady’s husband was suing for 
a divorce. She sat in the court- 
room, one exquisitely hosed leg 
over the other cushoned as it 
were against herself. David 
stared at the shapely legs, the 
exquisite curve of the ankles, 
the silken high heeled shoes over 
them. Never in all his life had 
David seen anything half so 
beautiful. Miss Sutherland 
was like a washerwoman beside 
this well gowned, confidently 
smiling, provoking woman. All 
of David’s heart went over to 
the picture. 


“Oh, nice!” David crooned to 
himself several times, his flesh 
rising sweetly as if at a sum- 
mons. Eagerly, feverishly he 
read the account of the trial, 
how various men and women sat 
in the witness chair to testify 
that this beautiful lady had 
been to certain places, dined 
with certain men and there was 
always a hint at something 
David did not understand. What 
had the beautiful lady done to 
cause the husband to be so 
angry with her that he sum- 
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moned her to court and himself 
came in so solemnly and coldly 
to accuse her. Had he not 
been her husband for several 
years? That meant—David’s 
senses swooned with what that 
meant. And this man demand- 
ed a complete separation from 
such joys. He tried to read 
the newspapers story more in- 
tently as if by doing so some 
of the joy of the beautiful lady 
would come to him and he sank 
more and more under the white 
cover of the bed, and finally 
the black print blurred in his 
eyes, and he succumbed. 

Later when his mother asked 
him for the newspaper so that 
she might use it as wrapping 
paper he carefully cut out the 
photograph of the lady and hid 
it under his pillow. 


O NE morning it occurred to 
David to surprise his 
mother. He rose very early, 
hastily put on his clothes and 
walked into the kitchen for his 
breakfast as though it were 
nothing extraordinary. Before 
the black glowing stove in a 
corner his mother was putter- 
ing about swiftly, so he manag- 
ed to get to the table unnoticed. 

“Can you imagine how sur- 
prised Dr. Gitzow will be when 
I come in?” he chuckled when 
she had recovered. 

“Dr. Gitzow!”’ Channah re- 
peated, stammering. 
_ “Why, has anything happened 
to him, mother?” 

“It happened the day after 
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you became sick,” she faltered. 
“But what happened?” David 
demanded, quivering. 
Channah pointed to her head. 
David rose involutarily, his 


mouth wide open. “No,” he 
pleaded. 

She nodded. “They took him 
away.” 


“And the store?” ventured 
David after a long silence. 

Channah shrugged. “I’m a- 
fraid you’ll have to find your- 
self another job,” she sighed. 


G ETTING a job began by be- 

ing an exercise of hope. 
But it gradually became a 
steady occupati»n—an occupa- 
tion considerably cheered by the 
gradual appearance of a new 
form of amusement on the east 
side—the movies. 

David paid the admission 
charge, six cents, swept the four 
cents change into a wide, open 
black coat-pocket, dropped the 
white ticket into the box, and 
walked in. 

The interior was in a state 
of florid darkness. Behind his. 
box on the balcony the operator 
scraped away. The “ad-clock” 
showed nearly one o’clock. Soon 
the picture would be on. 

Some people had already 
drizzled in. One knew of their 
presence by their deep breath- 
ing the shuffling of impatient 
feet, and the sound of sudden, 
violent expectorations. 

Already accustomed to the 
place, David swung confidently 
down the aisle, far down. Not 
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that there was anything seri- 
ously wrong with his eyes, but 
that David felt that he wanted 
to be closer to the picture as 
if there might be an increase 
of warmth in nearness to these 
shadows floated on pinheads of 
light. 

He sat down and looked fur- 
tively about him. No one was 
near him. He was quite alone. 
The people who come into htese 
places by day prefer to sit by 
themselves and far apart. They 
sit with their hats over their 
laps; their hands under their 
hats. If they look about them 
it is only to glare defiantly, 
as if daring anyone to disturb 
their chosen circles of loneliness. 
So they sit, till the outer dark- 
ness joining with the inner be- 
gins to produce the evening 
crowds. _At first there is only 
an encroachment. But slowly, 
surely, the exclusiveness of the 
day patrons is broken up, one 
by one they rise silently, and 
go. One might say that they 
stagger only that there is about 
their departure something so 
pathetically dignified. 

Why are they so proud, so 
touchy, so lonely—these day- 
patrons? Why do they behave 
like worshippers in a temple 
where deities demand the most 
fleshly obeisance? I don’t know. 
David was as yet a little young. 
The cold implacable exclusive- 
ness of the day-patron was not 
yet his. But some day, some day 
it would be. 

He looked about him till a 
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buzzing began somewhere in the 
baleony and light flooded the 
slowly lowered screen. 


H®= had at first given his heart 
as do most boys, to the 
Western stuff: cowboys skim- 
ming a hilly horizon with the 
hoofs of a horse; Bill Hart rac- 
ing a cyclone to the rescue of 
an outraged female; or Wiliam 
Farnum indignantly meting out 
punishment to the seducer of a 
precious sister; who wasn’t tak- 
en in? The women in the pic- 
tures didn’t count for much. 
One hardly noticed them. They 
were there, and they were in- 
dispensable. A fellow just had 
to have a mother, and a house 
wouldn’t look natural without 
a sister or an aunt fussing 
about. Furthermore: girls were 
weak and needed protection, and 
it was when one of them was 
in danger that men like Bill 
Farnum and Bill Hart did their 
bravest work. There was a 
place for the women alright. 


Once David had been observ- 
ing a picture about a fellow 
whose mother got into the rou- 
lette business while he was away 
at college and when he came 
back accompanied by his sweet- 
heart and her brother he began 
telling the little girl how sweet 
and kind and pure his mother 
was, and how she was the most 
wonderful little woman in the 
whole world—and then the thing 
happened. The picture narrow- 
ed to the girl’s face listening 
to him. A close-up but it was 
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the first time the close-up of a 
girl’s face interested him. It 
was a very young face entirely 
rounded, round forehead, round 
lips, a slight chin, a little nose 
and the brightest, the most ap- 
pealing round brown eyes. When 
the picture was over David 
waited till they began running 
it again in order to learn what 
her name was in the opening 
of the picture. First had come 
her face, then her name, and 
lastly he discovered that it was 
exquisite to know that she also 
had legs. The last discovery 
was the more permanent. 


David got up very early every 
morning. He walked to the 
various jobs advertised, and 
used the money his mother al- 
lowed him for fare for admis- 
sion to the movies. This went 
on several months. 

When school was ended in 
June he had at first one good 
excuse for his inability to find 
a job. How could he be expect- 
ed to compete with all the school 
boys looking for vacation work? 
But when the end of October 
came and he had not yet found 
work, Yoshke said: “A lot of 
good its done to get him his 
working papers. He might as 
well be in school. Just a waste 
of money!” 

The movies became his refuge. 
Instead of going home after a 
fruitless search for work, to face 
the dry, inexpressible despair 
of his mother, he sought out one 
of the cheap resorts where he 
could remain most of the after- 
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noon. But once he had gaped 
at the close-up of the face of 
Lucille Swilson his choice of the 
movie for the afternoon began 
to acquire a purposefulness. 

For a long time Lucille Swil- 
son pleased him entirely. She 
was usually sister to one man 
and sweetheart to another, 
equally loving to both of them. 
He observed her appearances 
and fade-outs. David often 
caught himself wondering 
whether Lucille really had a 
brother, and if her mother were 
still alive. He preferred to be- 
lieve that her usual habit of 
dress was plain and modest and 
he could almost see her blush 
when the director asked her to 
wear the fancy clothes she had 
to appear in when the picture 
called for it. 

David was so devoted to his 
star that he would wander 
about all over town looking for 
a theatre which showed her. He 
did not care how often he saw 
the same picture, so long as he 
could watch at his leisure that 
round, patient little face with 
the sad wistful smile in the 
corners of the mouth, and the 
eyes which glanced upward so 
rarely but when they did, with 
what terrible longing. 


Once morning, very early, 
David was standing on the cor- 
ner of Broome Street where he 
was accustomed to buy his 
“World”. He had been on the 
point of turning to the adver- 
tising section when, without hav- 
ing sought it, his eyes rested 
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on a picture on the front page. 
It was Lucille Swilson. 

Making a seat of the pump 
he devoured the whole story. It 
seemed that little Lucille, along 
with some other women, had 
been arrested in a road-house 
and were charged with improper 
conduct. Drunkenness was 
mentioned but David’s mind 
reeled with other things that 
were implied. 

And the photograph, when he 
had turned back to it, was not 
at all like the Lucille he had 
been accustomed to see. She 
seemed to remind him of some- 
thing. Oh, yes, he remembered. 
That lady he had seen on the 
first page of the paper Pinky 
had brought him when he was 
sick in bed. She too had sat 
like that, head erect, one leg over 
the other, cushioned against 
herself. 

It was eleven o’clock before 
David realized that he had not 
even looked at the advertise- 
ments, He had been wandering 
about aimlessly, his mind a mul- 
ti-colored confusion of various 
dark realities. And when he 
had come to his senses, it was 
only to realize that the hour 
before a movie house would 
open—and none opened before 
twelve—would be an hour of 
torture. 


Hé® wandered as far as sixty- 
fourth Street and Third 
Avenue, and the first movie he 
saw he entered. 

Lucille Swilson was not in the 
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picture, but what did he care? 
He was not looking for her or 
for anyone else. He was look- 
ing for a certain definite thing, 
women, well dressed, with long 
shapely legs which they threw 
one over the other carelessly, 
for in that posture there was 
the splendor of complete aban- 
donment and a promise of in- 
finite delight. 

He was impatient with every 
thing else that was shown. The 
Western pictures seemed to him 
to be without point. The men 
were so shabby, the women so 
plain. What interest could 
people find in them? The news 
reels were unblushingly boring. 
They only delayed his joy. 

David had now become an in- 
tegral part of the atmosphere 
of the afternoon movie. He be- 
came a part of the impatient 
shuffling of feet, the chosen se- 
clusion from the other people in 
the house. 

“TI don’t know”, said Bones, 
“but something awful must have 
happened to Micky.” 

David was only mildly inter- 
ested. He was anxiously pry- 
ing through the Spring of one 
of Pinky’s skates, which Pinky 
had kicked off his foot so vio- 
Iently that it remained a state 
of enlargement too great to ac- 
commodate Pinky’s little foot. 

“And can you imagine,” put 
in Pinky, “It was right after 
he came home from the picture 
show.” 

David dropped the skate and 
leaned eagerly towards Bones. 
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“Why, what happened _ to 
Micky?” he asked breathlessly. 

Bones seemed surprised. 
“Didn’t Pinky tell you?” 

“Oh nothing”, said Pinky, 
“And when he came home from 
the movie he stopped in the 
middle of the room and began 
to cry and when his mother 
came over to him and tried to 
take him away, he cried harder 
and began bawling that he was 
afraid.” 


“But what was he afraid of,” 
demanded David so shaken with 
excitement that he dropped the 
skate. 

“Why, don’t you know,” said 
Pinky, bending down to pick it 
up, “Micky’s gone blind.” 

“And it happened right after 
he came back from the pic- 
tures?” asked David. 

But Pinky having picked up 
his skate emitted a cry of tri- 
umph. “Look, Dave, it’s work- 
ing.” The force of the fall had 
released the spring, and, hastily 
tying it to his foot, Pinky went 
wheeling away into the dark- 
ness. 


AVID had taken his cap 
and hurried out to meet the 
boys, and between two puffs of 
a cigarette, Yoshke remarked 
that in three weeks David 
would become a bar mitzvah. 
Yoshke’s voice announced that 
it was a trivial matter, but his 
eyes suggested that he might 
have liked it to be something 
else. 
“Tn another household,” re- 
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marked Channah, looking up 
from the oven, “there would be 
preparations, a feast, God 
knows what.” 

Yoshke flung his cigarette 
into the flowing sink. “Much 
good it would do us to make a 
fuss when it’s doubtful whether 
he remembers as much as a 
word of Ivri. I don’t know 
how TV’ get through with him 
in synagogue.” 

“That much he knows,” said 


Channah. “But what’s the use 
of talking? Nothing will come 
Ofeite 


And now the voice of Draizye 
was raised. Draizye, the lady 
boarder, paid three dollars a 
week for her board and keep, 
rarely lent her counsel in family 
matters, but exercised vast in- 
fluence when she did. She 
looked up from the glass of tea 
she was sipping by holding a 
square lump of sugar between 
her teeth and sucking the hot 
liquid through it, and asked: 
“Are you really going to let 
him pass his thirteenth year 
without a regular bar mitzvah?” 

“Well, not exactly—” said 
Yoshke hastily, “but—” 

The conversation which fol- 
lowed this remark was very in- 
teresting, but here, I fear, it 
would prove a bit tedious. It is 
only necessary to add that the 
next morning as he was 
preparing to leave the house 
Channah said to him: “Never 
mind. Stay home. ‘The rebbi 
is coming to see you.” 

This should properly be en- 
titled the Book of Draizye, all 
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honor to her and to her numer- 
ous posterity, sinfully begotten 
though it was. 


| ceca a the speech for 
his bar mitzvah was 
troublesome... David was stir- 
red to fumbling not so much 
by the effort to remember as 
by what he understood of the 
speach as the words rolled 
clumsily out of the soft cre- 
vice behind his tongue. The 
rebbi had first written out the 
speech and submitted it for ap- 
proval to Yoshke who said: “It’s 
a pity to waste such beautiful 
language.” David felt his fath- 
er was right. “It simply does 
not become me,” he murmured 
to himself. ‘“What’s the use?” 

The rebbi came every morn- 
ing for an hour. He sat on the 
other side of the table, took 
snuff, and thundered warnings. 
David flushed and _ stuttered, 
but he repeated the words till 
they fairly rang in his ears. 
“My dear mother and father 
and all good people assembled 
here... I owe gratitude first 
of all to my dear mother and 
father for the care they took 
in bringing me up... for the 
holy Torah in which I learned 
God’s word... the august con- 
gregation which now upholds 
me...” David’s head fairly 
swam. It was terribly, irrit- 
ably unnatural to talk of his 
dear mother and father. They 
were his mother and father, 
but they were not exactly dear 
to him. A strange stream of 
windy dust had separated them 
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in the new world and they could 
only perceive each other gasp- 
ing on opposite shores. He 
pitied his father and mother a 
little and he pitied himself very 
much. They had not really tak- 
en such pains in rearing him. 
He was not, strictly speaking, 
being brought up. 

David listened to the voice 
of the rebbi and repeated: Ash 
rai hooish asher lo holech 
baiatzas roshooim—Blessed are 
those who do not walk in the 
ways of the wicked... The reb- 
bi drew in his snuff calmly and 
aristocratically. It was a 
cinch that he knew who were 
the righteous and who were 
the sinners, and by his attitude 
it was easy to judge that he 
probably felt himself certainly 
on the way of the righteous. 
David wondered how a little 
man could consume so much 
snuff without a single sneeze. 
But this little man had a big 
nose, a nose like a shofar.... 
That explained it, of course. 

An important change was 
taking place. David was see- 
ing less and less of the boys. 


GINCE this is, as already an- 
nounced, properly the book 
of Draizye, it is in order to rec- 
ord that at about this stage of 
the business Draizye announc- 
ed at table that, in her opinion, 
David should be sent back to 
school. 

Yoshke looked startled, but 
once started nothing could dis- 
courage Draizye. “The boy is 
too frail to learn a trade in a 
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shop. He’s too clumsy to do 
office work. His only chance 
is to learn something in school.” 

Yoshke was still shaking his 
head, but Draizye continued: 
“How much money has _ he 
earned for you since you took 
out his working papers? Has 
it even covered the money he 
has wasted in car fares looking 
for jobs? It’s foolish not to 
send him back to school. Be- 
sides, the boy has a head on his 
shoulders.” 

“He used to have a head on 
his shoulders,” dissented Yosh- 
ke. 

“How do you knew he hasn’t 
already come back to his full 
senses?” Channah suddenly 
challenged from the oven. 

There was silence. 

Draizye had triumphed once 
more, may there be honor to 
her and her posterity to the 
last bitter bite of time. 


T happened the very follow- 
ing Monday morning—right 
after his bar mitzvah. 

“What school did you go to 
when you took out your work- 
ing papers,” asked the principal, 
for David had carefully avoid- 
ed going back to the same place. 

David told him. 

“Hadn’t you better get a 
transfer from there first?” sug- 
gested the principal. 

Tears sprang into David’s 
eyes and rolled down his 
cheeks. “If I have to go back 
to that school, even for a visit,” 
he said, “I wont go back to 
school at all.” 
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The principal glanced. sharply 
at him, scribbled something on 
a slip of paper, and said: “Go 
down to room 201, Mr. Wein- 
berg’s class.” 

David tripped down 
stairs lightly, easily. 


the 


Yeo houses, brown hall- 

ways, and grey skies.... 
The principle of the thing is 
this, see? Treat the pigeons 
right and they’ll come home 
with other pigeons that aren’t 
so comfortable ... I’ve got a 
mit and ball, have you a bat? 
But how can you tell in the 
dark?... Go on, she’s all scrap- 
ed out... Hold my books while 
I show this guy what’s what... 
Mark me, Jim Jeffries will take 
that nigger and just break him 
into a lot of little pieces. That 
nigger don’t know what a little 
playmate he’s picked for him- 
self in ole Jim Jeffries... Give 
you six marbles for an eggette 
and throw in a couple of dodo 
match box covers for good 
measure... I should worry a- 
bout my marks. I'll get pro- 
moted anyway... 


“6 H, David!” 

He didn’t have to turn to 
know who was calling him. He 
grunted by way of reply. 

“Let me see what you got 
under your arm, David!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be half so bad,” 
David muttered to himself, “if 
she didn’t drawl out her words 
so and look at me as if I were 
about to die.” 
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“It’s only a book,” he said, 
making no attempt to show it. 

“Aw, show it to me.” 

He did so reluctantly. She 
did not as much as read the 
title, but in taking the book 
from his hand and returning 
it to him she managed, ever so 
gently to caress his hand. 


David bore it all in silence, 
for the sake of whatever his 
friendship for Bessie might get 
him with her older sister Kate. 
Kate was a high school girl, 
tall, ravishingly slender, a fairy 
princess in David’s heart. There 
was an even older sister Rose 
who was keeping company with 
a poilceman, but the policeman’s 
habit of putting out the gas 
in the hallway whenever he 
brought Rose home had raised 
some queer talk among neigh- 
bors. The Schwabers were a 
queer lot. 


Boks had died in the big 
warehouse fire on the 4th 
of July. Charlie had been grad- 
uated from school and become 
attached to the Edison Labara- 
tory in the Oranges. Micky, 
while chasing his dog on the 
roof, had smashed himself into 
dripping pulp against the grey 
stones of the yard. 

Italian fashion, Micky’s body 
was on display for all who might 
want to see. David found him- 
self standing at the coffin be- 
side Kate. Kate looked at the 
face of the dead boy, then at 
David, and went out. David 
took a hurried, frightened look 
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at Micky, and followed her. But 
she had gone into her house be- 
fore he could catch up with her. 
He was sorry he had not taken a 
better look at Micky. But it 
was now too late. He felt a- 
shamed to come up again. 

But he finally spoke to her. 
Better she spoke to him. It 
was on the afternoon of his 
graduation. He had received 
a book as a history prize and 
was reading it astride of the 
foot of the banister when she 
came trippling down. He hardly 
dared look at her, he did not 
expect her to stop. But stop 
she did. She even asked him 
what he was reading. 

He showed her the title of 
the book: “Green’s Short His- 
tory of England.” 

The leaves fluttered through 
her fingers. “My what a short 
history!” she exclaimed. “Nine 
hundred pages!” 

She laughed and he laughed 
with her. But she passed on 
before he could think of any- 
thing to say to her. 

When she was gone he 
felt a rising tide of gladness. 
He was even glad he had re- 
mained friendly with Bessie in- 
spite of the fact that, under 
the pretext of showing him some 
open plumbing in the cellar, 
she had tried to seduce him. 

At the table, while waiting 
for supper, he baffled his im- 
patience by writing severel 
times on a slip of paper: Kate 
is very beautiful. Then he went 
through every line and under- 
lined the word very. 
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ND the old folks are such 

lovely people,” he heard his 
mother saying, “like a couple 
of doves.” 

David knew that his father 
and mother were talking about 
the Schwabers. Rose, the eldest, 
had run away, and it was ru- 
mored that she was associated 
with some brothel in Chicago. 
Bessie was seen about Broad- 
way, but no more on Lewis 
Street. It had been expected 
of Bessie. Only Kate was left 
at home. But there were ru- 
mours even about Kate. 


One night, at table, he asked 
his father what was a brothel. 


Yoshke looked up a moment, 
stared, shook his head and said 
not a word. His mother drop- 
ped a glass on the floor. 


David began to understand. 


But Kate—what could Kate 
have to do with such things? 


Kate was just lovely to look 
at. There could be no evil in 
Kate, he was certain. Yet 
people talked. 


H IS own life was darkening 

and darkening. The sum- 
mer was coming to an end. He 
had registered at Townsend 
Hall. New trials were about 
to begin for him. He had found 
his school work during the year 
and a half since his return ex- 
eceedingly easy to manage, 
Would it be the same with high 
school work? Having been giv- 
en a choice of languages he 
had chosen Latin—‘At least,” 
he had said to himself while 
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making the choice, “they wont 
expect me to speak it.” Latin 
was a dead language and no 
one was expected to be able 
to speak it. That much he 
knew. 

Yoshke too was full of dark 
forebodings. ‘Remember,’ he 
said, “that I expect you to at- 
tend to business.” 

“Tl try,” he faltered, but his 
heart almost failed him. He 
could not bring himself to be- 
come entirely interested in 
study. It was impossible. 


OW it happened that during 
that year the Yomim Nero- 
oim, the Days of Dread, fell on 
the week preceding the opening 
of school. David tried to shift 
the burden of his bothering con- 
science by pretending to him- 
self that he was concerned a- 
bout the holy days. He felt 
that he needed something to 
drown his dread of the impend- 
ing peril. But ke was not fool- 
ing himself. Holy days in 
America were not what they 
were in Europe. It was a dif- 
ferent sort of synagogue, a dif- 
ferent sort of people. He could 
not deceive himself. He was 
not really interested. 

He accompanied his father to 
the synagogue, sang lustily a- 
long side of him, but the burden 
was still on his mind when he 
came home and sat down at the 
table. In the midst of their 
repast a series of screams sud- 
denly pierced the house. There 
was a good deal of clattering 
up and down the stairs. And 
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Channah who had gone to the 
door could not make out very 
much, 

But later a neighbor came in 
and enlightened them. The 
screams were those of the old 
man and woman—the Schwab- 
ers. On returning from syna- 
gogue together they had found 
waiting for them a man from 
police headquarters with the 
information that Kate had been 
caught with several other wom- 
en in a house of ill repute and 
was being held for trial. 

“Well, she’s only like the rest 
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of them,” he heard his father 
say with a shrug. 

As soon as the meal was over 
David slipped out of the door 
and went down. Having reach- 
ed the hallway he did not turn 
the knob of the door leading in- 
to the street. He turned round 
and sought out the darkest and 
farthest corner of the hallway 
where he sat down and let his 
head sink forward into his arms. 
All thought of school had van- 
ished from his mind. His whole 
body was shaking with the 
grief of his soul. 
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